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JOHN BELL OF ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 





A late seventeenth century flat lidded Silver Tankard. Maker, Rebert A pair of Scottish George II Silver Muffineers made by Edward Lothian, 
Timbrell, London 1692. We. 30 ounces. Edinburgh, in the year 1743. We. 12 ounces. 





— “ 
An Antique Georgian Silver four piece Tea and Coffee Service. Makers, Emes An important pair of William and Mary Silver Candlesticks made in London in 
and Barnard, London 1823-1825. We. 72 ounces. the year 1691. They are 8; inches tall and weigh 23 ounces. 





An important pair of Antique Sheffield Plate three light Candelabra of fine Two interesting George II Silver Coffee Pots both made by W. Williams, London 
quality. Extreme height 24 inches, width 16} inches. in the year 1742. 
56-58 BRIDGE STREET, ABERDEEN, also at BRAEMAR 
Telephone : 24828 Telegrams and Cables : Antiques, Aberdeen 
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A very fine carved wood, gilt and gesso Georgian mirror with basket of fruit decoration. 


Founded TD Telephone 
1668 — MAYfair 5922 
4, AUDLEY SQUARE, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1 


a Established decorators and furniture makers in the time of Charles Il. 


i 
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Les Modistes, 1886 


Oil on Canvas 464 x 34% in. 


MARLBOROUGH 


Fine Art Ltd 


La Creation de l’Oeuvre 


chez 


PAUL SIGNAC 


1863 - 1935 


including a number of important paintings 


and watercolours for sale 


16 APRIL 17 MAY 


17-18 Old Bond Street 
London W.1 


Tel: HYDe Park 6195/6 Cables: Bondarto, London 




















STEPHEN HIGGINS 


PARIS 


MASTER DRAWINGS 
AND PAINTINGS 


29 FAUBOURG ST-HONORE (Third Floor) 
Tel.: ANJ. 29-10 & ANJ. 15-65 
TELEGRAMS: PORTFOLIO, PARIS 





Sorrow 
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FROST 


41 NEW BOND ST., 
LONDON W.1. 


& REED LTD. 


(UNDER TEN REIGNS) 


A VIEW OF SEVILLE 
Canvas 394 x 56% in. 


ONE OF A PAIR BY 
MANUEL Y CARILLO BARRON 


Signed and Dated 
1846 


10 CLARE ST., 
BRISTOL 1. 
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— , 70 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 
é' Ct 


4¢ (Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. ) Telephone: HYDe Park 5288 


(and at 36 HIGH STREET, OXFORD) 
Telephone : Oxford 4197 
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An Aubusson rug of fine weave the ivory medallion with floral decoration and 
general field of brown and sage green. Size 6 ft. 5 in. x 6 ft. 5 in. Circa 1840. 

















WILDENSTEIN 


Paintings and Drawings 


Italian Primitives 
French 18th Century 


French Impressionists 


. by the finest masters 


147, New Bond Street, London, W.1 
Mayfair 0602 
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Fine 17th Century Oak TRESTLE Refectory Table 
15’ x 41° x 30° high 
Lovely Faded Colour and Patination 


QUINNEYS Limited 


(WALTER NEEDHAM) 


49-61 BRIDGE STREET ROW, CHESTER 


Telephone: Chester 22836 and 23632 Cable Address: ‘Needinc’ Chester 

















WILLIAM YOUNG 


ANTIQUES AND FINE ART 


I BELMONT STREET 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


TELEPHONE: 20739. CABLES & TELEGRAMS: DECOR, ABERDEEN 





ESTABLISHED 1887 


Glasgow Address : 
276 WOODLANDS ROAD 
(WES 4832) 


Edinburgh Address : 
515 LAWNMARKET 
(CAL 7617) 


An outstanding Chippendale 


mahogany bureau book-case 
of fine colour in original 
state, height 7 ft. 44 in., 


width 45 in., depth 23 in., 
price £145 





GALERIE 
PIERRE MONTAL 


14, SOUTH MOLTON ST., LONDON, W.1 





Paintings of Provence 


by 
E. BOUCHAUD A. CHABAUD 
Y. BRAYER R. LEVREL 
M. BRIANCHON R. LIMOUSE 
C,. CAILLARD R. OUDOT 
CH. CAMOIN A. PLANSON 


R. SEYSSAUD 





April 10th — May 3rd 
































Opening May 6th 





Annual Exhibition 
ot 
Important 
Dutch and Flemish Masters 


SLATTER GALLERY 


30 OLD BOND STREET 
LONDON W.1 























WOODWORM 


Eradicate the dangerous pests 
with ONE application of 


WYKAMOL 


Write for free literature on woodworm and dry rot to: 


RICHARDSON & STARLING LID. 


The Timber Decay Advice Bureau 
Dept.A,6, Southampton Place, W.C.1. Head Office: Hyde St., Winchester 
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By Appointment 
to Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth II 





By Appointment By Appointment 
to H.M. Queen Elizabeth to Her Late Majesty 
the Queen Mother Queen Mary 
LTD 
33 & 93 MOSTYN STREET, LLANDUDNO 


and at 


138 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 














AN IMPORTANT JAMES I SILVER GILT Cup 
LONDON, 1609 


DEALERS IN FINE ANTIQUE SILVER, JEWELS AND OBJETS D’ART 


vu 
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DRAWINGS 


ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS 
XVIith—XIXth CENTURIES 
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CLAUDE GELLEE 
Study of a goat 
Pen and brown ink 34 x 43 in 


From a Claude sketch-book 


YVONNE FFRENCH 
7 ST. GEORGE’S COURT, LONDON, S.W.7 
Tel: KNIghtsbridge 6880 


View by appointment only 




















FAMOUS FOR ARMS & ARMOUR 


CASED PAIR 
MUZZLE LOADING 
DUELLING PISTOLS 

BY RIGBY OF DUBLIN 
£85 


OTHER PAIRS OF 
FLINTLOCK AND 
PERCUSSION PISTOLS 


from £28 pair 





P. C. L. GERMAN 


125 EDGWARE ROAD 
MARBLE ARCH 
LONDON, W.2 


Telephone : PADdington 9342 Established 1928 

















THE LEICESTER 
GALLERIES 


Leicester Square : London 


APRIL EXHIBITIONS 


Russell Drysdale 


New Paintings of Northern Australia 


Dora Maar 


First Exhibition of Paintings in England 


Opening April 11th Closing May Ist 














HENRY SPENCER 


& SONS 


Eric C. Spencer, M.B.E., M.A(Cantab), F.R.1I.C.S., F.A.I, 
Rupert W. Spencer, M.A.(Cantab), F.A.1. 
H. Michael Spencer, A.R.I.C.S., A.A.1, 
L. M. Seymour, W. E. Peck, F.A.1, 


of RETFORD, Nottinghamshire 


SALES BY AUCTION 


of the Contents of Mansions and Country Houses 


Sales of Landed Estates and Properties 


20, The Square, RETFORD, Notts. 


Telephone : 531-2 (two lines) 


9, Norfolk Row, SHEFFIELD 


Telephone ; 25206 (two lines) 


91, Bridge Street, WORKSOP, Notts. 


Telephone : 3347-8 


VALUATIONS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
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from North-West Persia. Size 6 ft. | in. by 4 ft. 4 in 





HE HOUSE OF PEREZ 


Famous for Fine Carpets 

162-168 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 
112 BROMPTON ROAD 

KEN 9878 and 9774 


and at 
GLASGOW 
BRISTOL 
MANCHESTER 
FRINTON-on-SEA 














NORBERT FISCHMAN 
GALLERY 


Established 1905 


OLD MASTERS 


26 OLD BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


Tel: Hyde Park 5744 Cables: Norfishart, London 


PORTRAIT OF A LADY 





FERDINAND BOL, 1616-1680 
Canvas 11 x 84 in. 





























W. F. GREENWOOD 


and Sons Limited 


Old English Furniture, Pottery & Porcelain 





RARE CHELSEA GROUP OF GOATS, circa 1752 
marked with a raised anchor outlined in red. 


also 37 STONEGATE Est. 1829 
3 Crown Place YORK Members 


Harrogate B.A.D.A. Lid. 
Tel : 4467 Tel : 23864 























ROGERS 
CHAPMAN & THOMAS 


125 Gloucester Rd., South Kensington 
S.W.7 


° 


Weekly Auction Sales 
of 


ANTIQUE and MODERN 
FURNITURE 
CARPETS, PICTURES, 
BOOKS, CHINA, SILVER and 
PLATED ARTICLES, etc. 


Every Wednesday and Thursday 
at 10 a.m. 
(On View Two Days prior) 


° + ° 


Valuations for ail Purposes 


Auction Sales conducted in Town or Country 
Phone : Catalogues 
FREmantle 2364 Prepaid by Post 
(3 lines) 4d. each 
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DUITS 


Finest examples of 17th century Dutch Masters 


6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone : Whitehall 7440 


Valuations for Insurance and Probate undertaken 














HINTON HOUSE 
AMERSHAM 


FINE ENGLISH 
PERIOD SILVER 


* 


GEORGE II WARWICK CRUET, 
LONDON, 1756 


BY SAMUEL WOOD 
Extreme height 104 ins. Weight of silver 50 ozs. 


HIGH STREET 


AMERSHAM, BUCKS. 
TELEPHONE : 291 
OPEN DAILY, INCLUDING SUNDAY 
































from 10th to 26th May, 1958 





—1 








THE SECOND | 


ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR 


IN PARIS 


* 


FOIRE de PARIS 


— PORTE de VERSAILLES — 


Information : Comité de la Foire des Antiquaires, 11 Rue Jean Mermoz, PARIS. 


EMER 


Tel.: BAL 44-33 
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BRESSET 


et Fils 


MOYEN AGE 
RENAISSANCE 





St. George 
Polychrome wood 
German XVth C 


5 Quai Voltaire 
PARIS 


























CATAN 


Specialists in Guropean Carpets 


AUBUSSON SAVONNERIE 
NEEDLEWORK 


Very rare Bessarabian Carpet, with multi-coloured 
panels on a turquoise ground, 2.50 x 2 metres. 


Balzac 41-71 





129 Champs Elysées, Paris 
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The three undermentioned auctioneers— 
working in association at Blenstock House 
—offer a really comprehensive service for 
the sale and valuation of antique and 
modern furniture, objets d’art and other 
useful and decorative items of all kinds. 


Brochure, sample catalogues and entry form 
will be gladly sent on application. 


PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE 


(Established 1796) 


for Furniture, Pictures, Books, Jewellery, 
Carpets, Photographic and Scientific 
Apparatus, etc. 


PUTTICK & SIMPSON 


LTD. 
(Established 1794) 


for Ceramics, Violins and other Musical 
Instruments, Stamps, Silver and 
Plated Ware. 


GLENDINING & CO. LTD. 


(Established 1900) 


for Coins, Medals, Oriental Works of Art, 
Greek, Roman and Egyptian Antiquities. 


All now have their Salerooms and Offices at : 


BLENSTOCK HOUSE 


7, Blenheim St., New Bond St., 
London, W.1 


MAYfair 2424 (8 lines) 














ROFFE & RAPHAEL in succession to 


THE VIGO 
ART GALLERIES 


(MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION) 


Specialists in <Antique Oriental and Gurepean 
P 1 } 


Carpets and Rugs, Tapestries and Needlework 
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A fine antique Karadja carpet of classic design 
in muted multi colours on a red field. 
Size: 15 ft. x 7 ft. 6 in. 


6a Vigo St., Regent St., 
London, W.1 


Telephone : REGent 4951 
Telegrams: Viartlerie, Piccy, London 
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ART TREASURES 
EXHIBITION 


arranged by 


THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Exhibits from the stocks and private collections of members 





To be held at 


THE OCTAGON ROOM, MILSOM STREET, BATH 
29th MAY to 7th JUNE 1958 


Open daily 10.30 a.m. to 6.30 p.m. 
(including Sunday afternoon Ist June) , 


THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 
BANK BUILDINGS, 16 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


TELEPHONE: WHITEHALL 4943 CABLES: BRITANTIQ LONDON 


BATH FESTIVAL WEEK 
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P. BONNARD 








OHANA GALLERY 


13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 
Grosvenor 1562 


May 8th to June 7th 
PAUL MAZE 


OILS, PASTELS AND WATERCOLOURS 
1918 — 1958 


_) t FRENCH 19th and 20th 
CITRONNIERS AU CANNET CENTURY MASTERS 

















BIRD 
ILES 


35 CURZON STREET 
LONDON W.1 


TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 3668 


INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


FABRICS 


ANTIQUES 
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“, Edwardes > ete a 
oS UIOHN Xe A Specialist in the 
4S ARTHURS photography of 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Antique Furniture, Carpets, 
Paintings and Sculpture. 


WESTERN” .9 


Arrangements will be made if required to collect 
and return to you your pieces. 

Black and white, Colour transparencies and prints, 
and colour stereo slides of the highest quality 
are all undertaken at his new Kensington Studio. 


WANTED 


LIBRAIRIE FRANCAISE, RICHARD G. BOULTON 
17, Gillingham Street, London, S.W.1 


French or English, pertaining to France. 
KEN WEBSTER 
17a, Lambolle Road, London, N.W.3 


books, papers, pictures, on early N.Z. and Australia. 
BOX No. 51 
“Apollo” Magazine, 10, Vigo Street, London, W.1 


Old Master Drawings. Fine examples of all schools before 1800 
Cost in WANTED column is: Name and address or Box No. 10s. 6d. 
plus 6s. a line—minimum, two lines. Box No. 2/- postage extra. 


Victoria 1583 
We buy fine single French books or complete Libraries of books in 


Swiss Cottage 3250 
Wants New Zealand, Pacific and African carvings, idols, etc. Also 


























“A LA CROIX DE JEANNETTE” 
MEUBLES TAPISSERIES SIEGES 


. 


BELLAGAMBA 


LITTRE 55-09 3, QUAI VOLTAIRE VIl* 


GALLERY ONE 
GERrard 3529 
On permanent exhibition: John Bailey Enrico Baj : John 


Christoforou : Peter King : Yves Klein : Paul Millichip : F. N. Souza 
Douglas Swan Franciszka Themerson Alexander Weatherson 














ROMA LIMITED Period Decorators 


24, BEAUCHAMP PLACE, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.3 
KENsington 5839 Established 36 years 


Period Fabrics for Curtains and Upholstery. 
Sofas and chairs suitable for period rooms. 














Visit The Old House, 


HIGH STREET, SEAFORD 


Sixteen Showrooms of particular interest to Buyers of Antiques 
Trade enquiries welcomed 


Phone: Seaford, Sussex 2091 Shippers and Removers 




















RESTORATION 
and CONSERVATION 


of the Antique, Oriental and Occidental 


A few examples of work undertaken 


BRONZES, CERAMICS, ENAMELS, 
IVORIES, JADES, MARBLES, BUHL, 
TORTOISE-SHELL, MOTHER -OF- 
PEARL, SNUFFS, ORMOLU, OBJETS 
D'ART, FURNITURE, ETC. 


Restorers to the Leading Museums 


G. GARBE 


(Please note new address) 


23 CHARLOTTE STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 Mus 1268 


FOUNDED 1770 





PADDINGTON 3051 


MoNTAGUE MARCUSSEN, LTD. 


98, CRAWFORD STREET 
w.! 














SOUTHSEA Portsmouth 5035 


Gq. KR. Challis, Ltd. 


Period Furniture, China, Silver, Bric-a-Brac 


95/97 PALMERSTON ROAD, SOUTHSEA 
and at 19 SWALLOW ST., PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. GRO. 8389 
































ARDITTI & MAYORCAS 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


ANTIQUE TEXTILES 
NEEDLEWORK 
TAPESTRIES 
CHURCH VESTMENTS 


38 Jermyn St., St. James's, S.W.1 


MAYFAIR 4195 


W.R. Harvey & Co. (Antiques) Ltd. 


Exporters of 
English and French Furniture and Objets d'Art 


invite you to mail your enquiries or visit their showrooms. 


69 CHALK FARM ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1 


Cables Anticharco London Telephone GULliver 1504 

















P. H. GILLINGHAM 


LYNDHURST, LONDON RD., GUILDFORD, SURREY 
Nr. A.A. offices Tele.: 61952 


One of the largest stocks of Antiques in the South 
Also at 8 Chertsey Street, Guildford 





























The Quarter Jack Antiques Ltd. 
(Member B.A.D.A., Ltd.) 
6 Cook Row, Wimborne, Dorset Phone 204 


Road A31 and ten miles from Bournemouth 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE, GLASS, PORCELAIN 


SPECIALISTS IN OLD HORSE BRASSES | 

















Yin 
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Majorcan Landscapes 


by 


~ 


FREDERICK GORE 


APRIL 1958 


THE MAYOR GALLERY 


14 BROOK STREET 
LONDON W.1 


MAYFAIR 0917 








Loire et Cher, June, 1958 





Oil on Canvas 24 x 36 in. 
BEN NICHOLSON 


GIMPEL FILS 


50 SOUTH MOLTON ST. 


LONDON : WI! 


LEADING CONTEMPORARY 
BRITISH PAINTERS & SCULPTORS 
(AGENTS FOR BEN NICHOLSON) 


FRENCH XIXth & XXth 
CENTURY PAINTINGS 




















Galerie J. C. de Chaudun 
36 rue Mazarine, PARIS (6¢) 





SOUVERBIE Maternité 
En permanence 
Pierre Charbonnier Molné 
Charchoune Marc Sterling 
Frassati Jimenez Balaguer 
Latapie Havret 
de Maria Souverbie 














THE 
WADDINGTON GALLERIES 


PAINTINGS : DRAWINGS : SCULPTURE 


of the Twentieth Century 


AGENTS FOR 


JACK B. YEATS 


April 17th - 10th May 
HOUSE EXHIBITION 


2 CORK STREET : LONDON : W.1 


REGent 1719 
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md 
In the Collection of ALEXANDER MARGULIES, Esq., London 


OBELISK GALLERY 


15 CRAWFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Proprietor |. G. MCMULLAN HUNTER 9821 


Recent paintings by 


NEIMAN 


PRIVATE VIEW MARCH 28th : 3-6 p.m. 
MARCH 28th FOR THREE WEEKS 


DAILY 10 a.m. - 6 p.m. SATURDAYS 10-1 p.m. 




















GEOFFREY GLYNN 


Established 1939 


OLD 
& MODERN 
PAINTINGS 


Trade & Overseas 


buyers welcomed 





Oil by MARTIN BRADLEY 
Canvas 244 x 364 in. 


1l6b KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, 
LONDON, S.W.3 


Telephone KENsington 2175 Telegrams Glynprint, London 
Cables Glynprint, Southkens., London 





HANOVER GALLERY 


TANCREDI 


9 April - 2 May 


PAINTINGS 
AND 
GOUACHES 


POLIAKOFF 


15 May - 20 June 


32a St. George Street, London, W.1 


Mayfair 0296 























A. |. A. GALLERY 


15 Lisle Street, Leicester Square, London, W.C.2 


PRINT EXHIBITION 
29th March to 1I9th April 


Also Pictures for Hire 
R. B. A. GALLERY 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1 


A.LA. 25th ANNIVERSARY EXHIBITION 
28th March to 23rd April 

















GALERIE DE SEINE 


11 WEST HALKIN ST., BELGRAVE SQUARE, S.W.| 
Telephone: BELgravia 3442 


paintings by 
CHATIN SARACHI 
April 15th - May 10th 


DAILY 10-6 SATURDAY 10-1 
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ARTHUR JEFFRESS (PICTURES) 


FIRST LONDON EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS BY 


WILLIAM 
CONGDON 


13th MAY —6th JUNE 


28 DAVIES STREET, LONDON, W.1. Mayfair 7836 




















NEW VISION CENTRE GALLERY 4 SEYMOUR PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, LONDON, W.| 


jOHN PLUMB 

Z. ADAMOVICZ 

G. C. KIRCHBERGER 
HERBERT ZANGS 
THEODORE BRENSON 
FRANK AVRAY-WILSON 
PETER CLOUGH 
JACK CLEMENTE 
JOOP SANDERS 
DENIS BOWEN 
RALPH RUMNEY 
HALIMA NALECZ 
CARL PFAHLER 
LUTKA PINK 

JOHN COPLANS 
DAVID CHAPIN 
YEHUDA NEIMAN 

A. E. BERBANK 
DEREK MIDDLETON 
IAN STEPHENSON 
WILLIAM NEWCOMBE 
CARL WESCHKE 
BRYN JONES 


ABSTRACT AND NON-FIGURATIVE ART 
Enquiries: Paddington 6327 














PAINTING BY DEREK MIDDLETON 
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Action-generated 


FRANK AVRAY WILSON 
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Talisman: fission-age 


REDFERN GALLERY 


20 Cork Street, London, W.1 


GALERIE CRAVEN 


5 Rue des Beaux-Arts. Paris Vie 











APOLLO 


EDITOR: W. R. JEUDWINE 





The Magazine of the Arts for Connoisseurs 
and Collectors 


Articles appearing in APOLLO Magazine are the copyright of Apollo Magazine 
Ltd. Reproductions in whole or in part without previous consent is forbidden 


Five Shillings $1 
Annual Subscription £4 4 0 CONTENTS Annual Subscription $16 
Volume LXVII. No. 398 April 1958 
PaGE 
Current Shows and Comments. By HORACE SHIPP ... was in ses aa 103 
Giulio Romano in Mantua. By TERENCE MULLALY ... o =~ Bes aE 105 
Birds in European Ceramic Art—I The Owl. By HuGH Tair... ses 112 
Joseph Wright of Derby. By Horace SHIPP ... es fas are — 118 
Silver Furniture—II. By JOHN HAYWARD _... i a ase 7“ sie 124 
Ceramic Causerie. By GEOFFREY WILLS she , hs ie a ks 128 
A Meissen Group was sa “a 129 
Bram van Velde. By PATRICK WALDBERG eas oer rw pas in 130 
Approaches to Contemporary Painting. By FRANK AvRAY WILSON ... ad ae 135 
The Christian Vision eh ve $5 ae id nti in ei ey 138 
Notes from Paris and London. By JEAN YVES MOCK ... pa weg es eh 140 
News and Views from New York. By MARVIN D. SCHWARTZ... Ses i wi 143 
The Library Shelf a i a ‘ai ne or aii — “a 145 
Forthcoming Sales i om eat gaa ve oe ui Gai is 149 


ON COVER 


The Doge’s Palace and the Piazzetta from the Basin of St. Mark. 
Studio of ANTONIO CANALETTO. 
In the possession of H. Terry-Engell, 8 Bury Street, S.W.1. 





Chapin 


COLOUR PLATES 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Coultman. By JOSEPH WRIGHT of DERBY ... — _ 119 
Collection Charles Rogers-Coltman, Esq. 

Composition, 1957. By BRAM VAN VELDE _... sa een se — ben 131 
Collection Michel Warren, Paris. 





The Editor welcomes articles and photographs and correspondence on Art and Collector topics interesting to 

Collectors and Art Lovers. The subjects include paintings, prints, silver, furniture, ceramics, fire-arms, miniatures, 

glass, pewter, jade, sculpture, etc., Occidental and Orient al. Articles should be sent to the Editor, APOLLO, 10 Vigo 
St., London, W.1. 


10 VIGO STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 


THE GENTLE ART 


 & is not without 

significance that the 
Chinese under the inspira- 
tion of Taoist philosophy 
proved the supreme 
masters of the art of water- 
colour. The practice itself 
has a kind of Taoist 
quality. It demands 
gentleness, and yields only 
to the artist who yields to 
it. Effort in the medium 
defeats its own ends. Its 
strength lies in its decep- 
tive weakness, a weakness 
which caused some of the 
XVIIIth century masters 
in oils rather to despise it. 
Witness Wright of Derby’s 
all-too-male comment : 
“Paper and camel-hair 
pencils are better adapted 
to the amusement of ladies 
than the pursuit of an 
artist”. How surprised he 


By HORACE SHIPP 








would have been to view 
the current London scene, 
and to realise that, even as 
he wrote, this insidious art 
was seeping into the British 
painting of the period to 
be valued as surely as any other. Alexander Cozens and his 
son John Robert, Paul Sandby, Francis Towne, and Wright’s 
own friend John Downman with whom he travelled to Italy 
were all working in the medium, and their works today are 
among the most precious. In truth this sort of water-colour 
has always appealed to our particular native genius and had 
produced masterpieces of illumination nine centuries earlier 
still, and exquisite miniatures since Tudor times. 

If we are again made keenly aware of the glorious efflores- 
cence of XVIII and early XIXth century water-colour the 
credit stands largely to Paul Oppé, that scholarly connoisseur 
and enthusiast, part of whose priceless collection is on exhibi- 
tion in the Diploma Galleries of the Royal Academy. Mr. 
Oppé may almost be cited as the rediscoverer of Towne and 
the elder Cozens. His contributions to the Walpole Society 
Annuals in the twenties made us aware of the genius of 
Towne in particular, and of his disciple John White Abbott. 
His researches into the life and works of both the Cozens, 
culminating in the volume published in 1952, form the 
authoritative basis on these artists. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that in the exhibition at Burlington House we have 
almost a whole wall of Alexander Cozens and another of 
Francis Towne. It is arguable that, in fact, we have too 
much of a good thing—very, very good though the thing be. 
One would even find it difficult to decide which of these 
more than forty Cozens, these two dozen Townes, might be 
omitted. But since this magnificent exhibition represents 
about one-fifth of the things collected by Paul Oppé, I would 
have liked one or two good John White Abbotts, for instance, 
to compare with the Townes, and would have spared a round 


Water-colour. 
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WALTHAM CROSS ; YORK FLY DEPARTING. By Thomas Rowlandson. 


11 inches by 154 inches. 


From the Exhibition of Paintings and Water-colours at the Fine Art Society. 


dozen of the Cozens for other things one knows of in the 
collection. However, the looking of gift horses in the mouth 
is an occupational disease with art critics, and I would not 
be thought ingrate to those who have organised this delightful 
exhibition. ‘Towne remains my personal first enthusiasm. 
That pure line which by its sensitiveness can indicate the 
underlying volume in the miraculous way that Holbein’s out- 
line can in portraiture ; that consequent solidity of the forms 
and the hint of their geometrical structure so that even water 
has a definite form in his hands ; the delicacy of colour ; the 
grandeur of great mountains on a few square inches of paper: 
what a triumph it is for “paper and camel-hair pencils” and 
the genius of the manipulator. 

The Downmans, though he was one of Oppé’s own en- 
thusiasms and therefore he is well represented, leave me 
unmoved as this artist invariably does. As we come into 
the period of the fashionable water-colourists at the end of 
the century the examples grow fewer. It is one of the won- 
derful things about Oppé that he was not a rich man, and 
relied upon his scholarship rather than his purse to acquire 
these works. Often his passionate advocacy of an artist had 
the effect of placing the works outside the possibility of his 
acquiring them. Not but what the best are represented here: 
Turner, Girtin, Cotman (the “Llangollen” is surely one of his 
loveliest), Gainsborough, Rowlandson, Richard Wilson. But 
it is the contagion of his enthusiasms which makes the ex- 
hibition remarkable ; the charming things by Thomas Jones 
of whom he wrote with a charm equalling his own not least 
among them. 

The whole East Gallery is given over to Paul Oppé’s other 
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excitement, the drawings of the Old Masters, but this must 
await another occasion and another pen more versed than 
mine for the task. For me, they too were full of delights. 

If Rowlandson finds noteworthy place among these trea- 
sures from the Oppé collection where every mood finds 
representation, he is pre-eminent at another exhibition of early 
English water-colours, that at the Fine Art Society. The 
long established galleries in Bond Street have recently been 
excellently redecorated and relighted and are now reopened 
with a fine showing of water-colours and of other paintings by 
the artists whose names we associate with these rooms. Out- 
standing among the former are a group of Rowlandson’s in 
his serious vein, for the Fine Arts Society with a certain 
Victorian propriety are not amused by his more libidinous 
moods. The works shown are the urban landscapes with 
figures, large-scale for Rowlandson and demanding all his 
powers. The fine “Waltham Cross, York Fly departing” for 
example, with architecture, multitudinous figures, horses, the 
whole animated scene, shows how dignified an artist Row- 
landson can be at his best. Similarly there is an Amsterdam 
study, the crowded “Feyge Dam” with hosts of figures and 
architectural drawing of superb quality. Among the water- 
colours were two by John Webber which should remind us 
again that in him we have a now rather neglected master of 
a standard worthy to take high place in the ranks of our 
XVIIIth century men. London-born of Swiss parentage in 
1752, he was Captain Cook’s draughtsman on the last voyage, 
and one of his best known pictures was the “Death of Captain 
Cook” at which he was present. It became a popular engrav- 
ing of the period. After that he travelled extensively and 
earned fame as a topographical artist, became A.R.A. in 
1785 and R.A. in 1791, two years before his death. These 
works in the Fine Art Society exhibition may remind us 
that there are a number of pictures by him at the V. and A. 
Even in this well-gleaned field of the XVIIIth century Eng- 
lish water-colour there are still rediscoveries and revaluations 
to be made. 

The new look at the Fine Art Society’s galleries prompts 
a word upon another Bond Street Gallery which has just been 
redecorated, the Norbert Fischman Gallery at 20 Old Bond 
Street. During his lifetime this well-known dealer accumu- 
lated an interesting collection of Old Master works, and with 
the residue of these and some additions which have been 
acquired the business still continues. An exhibition of these 
is being planned, but meantime a number of these pictures 
are always on view and well repay a visit. Among recent 
acquisitions is a seascape by Abraham Hulk which shows 
that the tradition of Dutch marine painting was carried on 
by him in the XIXth century. Most of the paintings at 
Fischman Gallery, however, belong to the Old Masters of the 
XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries. 


DuBLIN COMES TO TOWN 


On this subject of new orientation of old galleries one of 
the important events of the month is the opening of The 
Waddington Galleries in Cork Street. They have long been 
one of the excitements of any visit to Dublin, and London’s 
gain will inevitably be Dublin’s loss. Rightly the first ex- 
hibition is of the work of Jack Yeats, for Victor Waddington 
has always been associated with this foremost of Irish artists. 
The fascination of Yeats’ work lies in the fact that his fiercely 
personal development of the wildly romantic Irish spirit and 
a technique all his own led him to results as modern as 
tachism, as colourful as the most daring post-impressionism, 
but with no suggestion of tagging along with the School of 
Paris. Jack Yeats belongs to the school of Yeats: his own in 
paint, his splendid brother’s in poetry. Romantic Ireland 


is not “dead and gone, and with O’Leary in the grave” whilst 
we have their painting and poetry. On these canvases the 
paint swirls and glows in pigment as direct as the latest 
fashionable action painter’s ejaculation from the tube ; but, 
informed by the spirit of legend and life, it builds up into 
figures and scenery unmistakably Irish. The very titles are 
poetic images: “Man with a Secret” or “The Nights are 
Closing in”. Terribly untidy, yet full of their own strange 
romantic compulsion, these paintings speak in their own 
idiom. 
AN ENGLISH ROMANTIC 

So do those so different ones of Alan Reynolds which have 
proved tremendously successful at the Leicester Galleries. 
The water-colours are the contemporary projection of the 
English tradition, quietish interpretations of nature, with very 
little colour—almost monochrome, in fact. The structure of 
the land establishes a discipline, and not the least remarkable 
thing about the art of Alan Reynolds is that he indicates 
the structure of the sky. It is not for him a backcloth to 
a stage set, but in some manner essentially his own it over- 
arches the hills and valleys and dips beyond the horizon. 
Perhaps he could now bring more actual colour to his inter- 
pretations of nature, and I would urge that he drops his 
irritating mannerism of making the sun elliptical. 

The oil paintings prove that he can carry on his theme 
on a large scale in this other medium. Again the distortions 
can be worrying, though his innate draughtsmanship of plant 
forms speaks through them, and the feeling for rich paint 
redeems his deliberate renunciation of sensuous colour. Al- 
ways there is the quality of vision, a quality which he may 
have inherited from his love of Samuel Palmer, that greatest 
of visionary English landscapists. And always there is that 
hair-line balance between art and nature which so satisfies 
the eye, the mind, and the spirit. 


FROM THE FRENCH STUDIOS 

It is usual to acclaim all painting from France as pro- 
fessional against our amateurishness. The generalisation is 
altogether too easy, but in so far as there is something in 
it I risk heresy by believing that this preoccupation with art 
for art’s sake is what is wrong with French painting and 
sculpture today. At Arthur Tooth’s another collection from 
the Paris studios is showing under the title “Peintres 
d’Aujourd’hui”. The tremendously professional Bernard 
Buffet is here, and an obvious disciple, P. Bonnet, and both 
have bullied the life out of flowers and objects in their passion 
for art. So have Venard and Priking in their respective 
Nature—O, how very—Morte. And Ganne (though he has 
one refreshingly lively “Femme au Fond rouge”); and Clavé. 
It is a very varied show, except that this dead hand of soulless 
ability lies heavily over it all. ‘“Vezelay”, by Baboulene and 
“Paysage d’Ete” by Vignoles take a little of this weight from 
the spirit, and look as if the painters have dared to open the 
studio door and even gone out to see whether nature still 
exists or is anywhere unprofessionally vive or unsaleably vif. 

One artist who does make the best of both worlds is Jean 
Vinay who is having an exhibition in April at the Adams 
Gallery. Vinay sees the Paris quaysides, bridges and build- 
ings with an eye for their pattern in form and colour, and 
conveys these with that professional sureness against which 
I am in danger of inveighing. If his tree forms suffer the 
Parisian studio metamorphosis these seldom intrude, nor does 
the human figure ; but in his own defined territory Vinay 
constructs with solidity and beauty. 


OLD MASTERS AT THE HALLSBOROUGH GALLERIES 


An exhibition of Old Masters of Four Centuries has be- 
(Continued on page 137) 
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GIULIO ROMANO IN 


Fig. I. 


MANTUA. 


URING the twenty-two years, from 1524-1546, when 
Giulio Romano was in Mantua he altered the face of 
the city and its immediate surroundings. He not only enlarged 
and supervised the decoration of much of the Reggia, or Ducal 
Palace of the Gonzaga, but in the Palazzo del Te he created 
one of the most perfect of Italian pleasure palaces. In addi- 
tion, he reconstructed the cathedral and was responsible for 
public, private and ecclesiastical buildings, and, as a token 
of his own status, built for himself the beautiful casa di 
Giulio Romano. From the engineering point of view his 
work was equally impressive, for he drained the swampy 
lakes surrounding the city, drew up enlightened town- 
planning schemes and erected fortifications. As if all this 
were not enough, he produced designs to be executed by 
jewellers and goldsmiths, and for the temporary, but elabor- 
ate decorations mounted in honour of the Emperor and on 
other special occasions. 

The period covered by his activity in Mantua was for 
Italy as a whole troubled. Giulio Pippi, to give him his 
real name, was born in 1499, that is four years after the 
disastrous descent upon the peninsula by Charles VII of 
France had presaged the dissolution of the Italian states. 
While he was still in his twenties, in 1527, Rome was sacked 
and if he had not already removed to Mantua he would 
probably have suffered the fate of Peruzzi, his fellow pupil 
under Raphael, who lost his property, was captured and held 
to ransom. Then, in 1529 came the congress convened by 
Charles V in Bologna, at which the Italian princes petitioned 
for honours. At the same time the dead hand of Spain 
closed upon many of the courts. Foreign armies devastated 
the countryside and in Florence, the cradle of the Renaissance, 
a decadent Medici stripped of spirit and ideals degraded 
his name. 


MANTUA - s, 


TERENCE MULLALY 





The Palazzo del Te. 
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But in Mantua it was different. In 1328 Lodovico 
Gonzaga had seized power in the city and the dynasty he 
founded was to prove one of the most constructive in Italy. 
In 1433 the Emperor Sigismund created Gian Francesco II 
Marquis of Mantua and his successors wisely remained sup- 
porters of the Empire. The link between the Gonzaga and 
Charles V was especially intimate, and it was he who in 
1529 instituted the Duchy of Mantua. Thus when many of 
the greatest of the Italian states were crumbling Mantua was 
at her most brilliant. 

Much of this brilliance was due to Giulio Romano. In 
Rome he had along with Penni been Raphael’s chosen pupil ; 
indeed Vasari tells us that Raphael loved him as a son. He 
worked with Raphael in the Vatican and in the Farnesina, 
and on his master’s death in 1520 he and Penni inherited 
the contents of Raphael’s studio and completed numerous 
unfulfilled commissions. But even earlier, in addition to 
collaborating on the great fresco cycles, he had assisted 
Raphael in other commissions ; for instance the lower and 
greater part of “The Transfiguration”, dating from 1519-20 
and now in the Pinacoteca Vaticana, is substantially due to 
him and his intervention has been postulated in the acces- 
sories of the portrait of Leo X with the Cardinals Lodovico 
de’ Rossi and Giulio de’ Medici, which dates from between 
1517-19, when Giulio was still not twenty. He was there- 
fore in the position to learn from Raphael everything that 
intimate personal contact, long collaboration, the handling 
and interpretation of the master’s designs and the elabora- 
tion of his ideas could teach. 

In the four years following Raphael’s death Giulio Romano 
was hard at work in Rome. At this time the most important 
of his patrons was the Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici, who 
in 1523 became Pope Clement VII. It was he who com- 
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Fig. II. PaLazzo pet Te. The Loggia d’ Onore. 


missioned Giulio to erect the Villa Madama and thus pro- 
vided him with this first opportunity publicly to demonstrate 
his abilities as an architect. The Villa, which is on a site 
by the Tiber, was surrounded by pleasure grounds and both 
the building and its setting had considerable influence, the 
one on Italian architecture, and the other on landscape 
gardening. The design was in part due to Raphael, but 
Giulio was responsible for its elaboration and for supervising 
the work, and along with Giovanni da Udine decorated the 





Fig. III. Grut1Io RoMANO. Design for a Tureen. 
Courtesy Courtauld Institute. 





Fig. IV. Givut1o ROMANO. Study for the decoration of 
the Sala di Troia, Ducal Palace, Mantua. 


Courtesy Courtauld Institute. 


interior. It suggests what was afterwards to be done in 
Mantua. 

During the same years Giulio was engaged on the Villa 
Lante, at Bagnaia, near Viterbo, and carried out commissions 
for individual pictures. But it was above all upon his com- 
pletion of Raphael’s work in the Vatican that his reputation 
was based. When in 1524, while he was still only 25, he and 
Penni finished the vast fresco cycle in the Sala di Constantino, 
the young artist’s reputation was at its height. Indeed 
Vasari tells us: “After Raphael’s death Giulio’s excellent 
qualities gave him the reputation of being the best artist in 
Italy.” 

It was at this moment that Castiglione, then in the service 
of Federigo Gonzaga, approached Giulio, with whom he was 
on terms of friendship, and induced him to go to Mantua. 

In 1524 Mantua must have appeared humble to the young 
artist fresh from Rome. Despite its strategic position the 
city was small and unhealthy, being surrounded by swampy 
lakes. Furthermore, the Gonzaga, despite their pretensions, 
were far from prosperous ; their only real advantage lay in 
their adherence to the Imperial cause. Yet such was the 
character of Federigo Gonzaga and of his court that it ranks 
with those of Urbino and Ferrara as among the most perfect in 
Italy. And not only did Federigo hold Giulio Romano until his 
death, but men such as Ariosto, Bandello, Bembo and Tasso 
were at various times content to work for the Gonzaga, often 
for slight material rewards. The city’s streets might be 
narrow and ill-drained and it lacked the Renaissance churches 
and palaces of Florence or Rome, yet the Mediaeval Castello, 
which dominated the flat countryside, although severe and 
from the exterior impressive rather than beautiful, contained 
in Mantegna’s matchless decoration of the Camera degli 
Sposi a testimony to the discernment of the Gonzaga. 
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Fig. V. GruL1o RoMANO. Allegory of Night. 
Courtesy the Trustees of the Chatsworth Settlement. 


Giulio’s reception in Mantua was flattering. Vasari tells us 
that Federigo Gonzaga “received Giulio graciously, gave him 
a well-furnished house, and ordained a provision for him and 
for Benedetto Pagni and another youth. He also sent him 
several ells of velvet and smooth cloth to dress himself, and, 
understanding that he had no horse, gave him a favourite 
of his owa called Ruggieri.” Thus began one of the most 
fruitful artist-patron relationships in the history of European 
art. 

Giulio’s first important commission in Mantua and it is 
the outstanding example of his many-faceted genius, was to 
realise the Palazzo del Té. The building stood just outside 
the city and had originally been used as stables for the 
Gonzaga racehorses. What Federigo now desired was that 
it should be converted into a pleasure palace. The work 
was begun soon after Giulio’s arrival and progressed rapidly. 

Many of the rooms were in fact used in March, 1530, 
when the Emperor Charles V was in Mantua. That the work 
was carried out under pressure we know from the fact that 
in the accounts for 1534 payments are recorded for the 
redecoration of certain ceilings said to have been painted in 
‘haste’. 

Throughout his years in Mantua Giulio’s relationship with 
his patrons seems to have been intimate and harmonious ; 
but there is extant a letter from him to the Duke Federigo, 
which provides further evidence as to the conditions under 
which the Palazzo del Té was built and indicates that even 
he at times found the role of artistic dictator trying. Federigo 
had written to Giulio complaining that no work was being 
done in the decoration of the interior of the palace. To 
this Giulio replied in part: “The greatest affliction I can 
receive is when your Excellency is annoyed, the greatest glory 
I can know is when I can feel myself in your favour ; and if 
it be your Grace’s pleasure you may lock me up in that big 
room until it is finished, but even so I can do nothing against 


Fig. VI. Patazzo pet Tre. Sala dei Cavalli. 
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the will of God. Seeing that we have been unable to push 
forward the work through the fact that I myself and all my 
assistants, dcwn to the very boy who mixed the colours, have 
all been sick ; and to keep up their credit I have myself paid 
the expenses of doctors, medicine, and drugs so that they 
might yet be willing to keep at work—and myself but two 
days away, not like those who for a fever keep their room 
for a month.” 

The building (Fig. I) is rectangular with a large central 
court. It consists of a high ground storey and much smaller 
first floor. The treatment of the exterior is restrained. 
Skilful use is made of the Doric order and other classical 
motifs are introduced with notable taste; in fact, in its 
general form the building is in certain respects reminiscent 
of a Roman villa. On the garden front there is a loggia, 
the ceiling of which is elaborately decorated with stucco- 
work and paintings. Beyond it two long single-storey ranges 
of buildings enclose a garden, which is terminated by a 
semi-circular exedra. Here in the cool of the evening we 
must visualise Federigo strolling with his courtiers, with the 
poets and scholars who he gathered about him, the while 
discussing with Giulio his latest plans, here for the widening 
of a road and the digging of a new culvert, there for the 
frescoing of a vast hall in the Reggia. Then as night 
descended they would return to the great loggia (Fig. II), 
before passing on into some of the most splendid rooms in 
Europe. 

These rooms take up the greater part of the ground floor 
and their embellishment is as lavish as it is varied. In 
carrying out this extensive scheme of decoration Giulio was 
aided by numerous assistants; the best of them were as 
considerable artists as Primaticcio and Penni, yet he also 
employed Benedetto Pagni, Rinaldo Mantovano and others. 
In most cases it is impossible to distinguish separate hands ; 
what is clear is that Giulio closely superintended all the work, 
executed parts himself and provided the designs. Out of the 
mass of drawings that must have been produced in connection 
with his work in Mantua only a comparatively few by him 
survive. But they more than anything else attest to his 
dexterity and the extraordinary fertility of his mind. Thus 
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Fig. VII. PALazzo pet Te. Sala di Amore e Psiche. 


in a drawing (Fig. IV) such as the study for a part of the 
decoration of the Sala di Troia, in the Ducal Palace, which 
is now in the Witt Collection at the Courtauld Institute, he 


displays great verve. His calligraphy is distinctive. This is 
especially true when he uses the pen, for he then tended to 
end his lines with a hook. But what above all characterises 
his drawings is the spontaneity, so apparent in Fig. III, a 
design for a tureen. 

A quick insight into the way in which such studies were 
used is provided by what is probably an allegory of night, 
now at Chatsworth (Fig. V). To one side Giulio has 
sketched a poppy seed-vessel and has written “fate un festone 
di papaveri,” which can only be interpreted as an instruction 
to the assistant who was expected to carry out the design. 

The extent to which these collaborators understood Giulio’s 
intentions and the closeness with which he must have super- 
vised their activities are evinced by the consistent quality of 
the work in the Palazzo del Te. Among its many rooms, 
three, the Sala dei Cavalli, the Sala di Amore e Psiche and 
the Sala dei Giganti, are outstanding and illustrate the range 
of his imagination. 

The Sala dei Cavalli, which is today the first main room 
entered by the visitor, contains the portraits of Duke 
Federigo’s favourite horses (Fig. VI). They are painted 
standing before columns flanking summarily executed land- 
scapes, and in between them are larger than life size figures. 
Compared with much else in the palace the frescoes in this 
room are relatively simple, but although due to Giulio’s 
assistants they represent a considerable tour de force. 


Fig. VIII. Patazzo pet Te. Sala di Amore e Psiche. 


The Bath of Venus and Mars. 


By comparison the Sala di Amore e Psiche is flamboyant 
to a degree. The ceiling is deeply coffered and in addition 
to rosettes and much other formal ornamentation is elaborately 
painted (Fig. VII) with numerous scenes. In sections of 
the decoration, such as “The Marriage of Cupid and 
Psyche,” “The Triumph of Bacchus” and “The Bath of 
Venus and Mars” (Fig. VIII), Giulio indulged to the full 
his feeling both for the nude and for movement. His debt 
to Raphael, and in particular to the frescoes in the Farnesina, 
upon which he himself worked, is clear. In other panels 
he painted dramatic night effects, which, although certain 
of them recall the Stanza d’Eliodoro, in the Vatican, are 
more advanced for their day than has been generally 
recognised. 

Splendid as is the decoration in the Sala di Amore e 
Psiche, that in the Sala dei Giganti is, as a display of technical 
skill, even more impressive. It is as turbulent as the other 
is in parts languid. 

The ceiling is the least satisfactory area of this daring 
scheme (Fig. IX). It is painted to represent in the centre the 
inside of a dome, pierced lower down by open arcading, from 
which figures survey the scene beneath them. Below and 
surrounding this, seated upon and mingling with fluffy cotton 
wool clouds, is a mass of figures ranging from Time to a 





nude damsel riding a white horse. The majority of them 
are indulging in grimaces, violent action or gesticulation 
fitting to the scene below. 


It is this that rivets our attention. For the lower walls 
are painted with a scene of cosmic destruction (Fig. X). 
Great boulders are descending from angry black clouds upon 
the unfortunate race of giants. These figures, their already ugly 
faces distorted with pain and fear, struggle against the 
crashing rocks and columns. Some are hurled into a foaming 
river, others scream blasphemously in their agony. Again 
Giulio is remarkably successful ; just as the ceiling is thrust 
outwards and given depth, so we find it easy to believe in 
the twilight of the giants. 

In addition to hurrying forward the work on the Palazzo 
del Té, in preparation for Charles V’s visit, Giulio was in 

\ charge of the design and construction of the decorations 
specially created in honour of the event. Contemporary 
sources attest to their splendour ; the streets of the city were 
spanned by triumphal arches inscribed with Greek and Latin 
verses and embellished with figures, the latter culminating, 
in the Piazza di San Pietro, in a huge figure of Victory 
crowning an effigy of the Emperor. The powers of im- 
provisation and the fertility of imagination which enabled 
Giulio successfully to fresco the Palazzo del Te and vast 
apartments in the Reggia must have made him the ideal 
designer and supervisor of such work. Unfortunately it was 
never intended to be other than temporary. Nevertheless 
its character can be partially deduced from the Loggia 
d’Onore of the Palazzo del Te (Fig. II) and from the 
chiselling of the masonry around the arcading of the Pescheria 
(Fig. XIII), which he designed in the centre of the city— 
decoration of a sort that could equally well have been carried 
out in wood. 

The Pescheria, or fish market, was only one of the many 
secular buildings Giulio was called upon to erect. Despite 
its modest function and dimensions, it is a telling example 
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of his talents as an architect. The exterior has the basic 


simplicity of that of the Palazzo del Te and emphasises 
range of his repertoire ; Giulio was much more than 
master of flamboyant decoration. The success of 
Pescheria depends primarily upon its subtle fenestration, 
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PALAZZO DEL TE. Sala dei Giganti (ceiling). 


Fig. X. PALazzo pet Te. Sala dei Giganti. 
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Fig. XI. Patazzo Ducate. Sala di Troia. 


Fig. XIII. Mantua. The Pescheria. 


Fig. XII. Mantua. Casa di Giulio Romano. 














carefully thought out relationship of the different parts to erected for himself by any artist, but it is also one of the 
one another and the intelligent adaptation of classical motifs. most completely satisfying of smaller XVIth century palazzi. 

Another successful building is the casa di Giulio Romano The relationship between the square ground-floor windows 
Fig. XII). It is not only one of the most splendid dwellings and the recessed windows of the first floor is carefully ad- 
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justed, and the treatment of the upper part of the facade, 
of the masks above the first-floor windows and of the stone- 
work combines the requirements of decoration with the per- 
fect balance and proportion of the whole. The Mannerist 
tendencies that are apparent, and they are limited to details 
rather than appearing in any of the primary parts of the 
design, are strictly controlled ; they add zest to the facade, 
without inducing restlessness. 

That Giulio was in fact adept in the design of the interior 
of his buildings, other than from the decorative point of 
view, is proved by his reconstruction of the Cathedral. It 
has been extensively modified since the XVIth century and 
the exterior has been completely changed, but in the articu- 
lation of space in the interior we gain an insight into his 
feeling for volume and the subtlety of his approach to 
architecture. 

It was his sure feeling for proportion that enabled him 
to handle with equal assurance a facade, the interior of the 
cathedral, or the design of a pilaster. This was clearly 
recognised by Federigo and by his mother Isabella, who 
did so much to set the tone of the court. Thus he was 
frequently consulted on details of furnishing, if indeed they 
were not left entirely to his discretion. For example, there 
are extant letters from Ippolito Calendra to the Duke Federigo 
containing references to Giulio’s choice and hanging of pic- 
tures and to his advice concerning the fittings of various 
apartments. While his practical sense is evinced in a letter 
he himself wrote to the Duke in which, after recommending 
that certain rooms should only be painted white rather than 
be frescoed, and then hung with pictures, he goes on: “By 
this means the rooms will be ready when Your Excellency 
arrives and Her Highness the Duchess can enjoy them this 
winter, because they really look very well, and when the fine 
season comes they can be painted.” 

At this time Isabella and Giulio were working together on 
preparations for the entry into Mantua of Margherita 
Paleologa, on the occasion of her marriage to Federigo. In 
this their relationship seems to have been nicely balanced. 
Among other schemes Giulio suggested that the bride should 
arrive from across the lakes by boat and he drew up plans 
for a portico, and a flight of steps leading down to the water. 
The idea, as Giulio expressed it in a letter to the Duke was: 
“Here there would be plenty of room for Madama and all 
the gentle ladies of Mantua, and if it rains, or thunders and 
lightens, they would be under shelter, and there could be 
large and fine windows looking out on the lake, so that they 
might be able to see the arrival of the much-desired sails.” 
But the scheme came to nothing. 

Soon after this Giulio was again at work in the Reggia 
and he continued until his death intermittently to supervise 
the decoration of many of its apartments. He also made 
important structural alterations and additions. The most 
pleasing of these is the Cavallerizza, or stables, built around 
a central courtyard, which was used for tournaments. The 
design shows pronounced Mannerist tendencies, much more 
so than any of Giulio’s other architectural projects ; the 
twisted columns on the first floor, the projections below them 
and the somewhat eccentric fenestration all help to create 
an impression of restlessness. 

Unfortunately comparatively little survives of Giulio’s 
work in the interior of the Reggia. Only the Sala di Troia 
remains relatively intact. As long ago as 1763 Giovanni 


Cadioli wrote: “How it goes to my heart when I consider 
that of various other chambers, all adorned with paintings 
by Giulio, none remains on which the eye can rest without 
deploring their irreparable ruin.” 

Yet the Sala di Troia is among his most striking creations. 
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Fig. XTV. 


PaaAzzo DucaLe. Sala di Troia (ceiling). 
The vast ceiling and the walls are covered with paintings 
that from the point of view of sheer dexterity have few 
equals (Figs. XI and XIV). In them restraint is thrown 
to the winds. They are at once flamboyant and ostentatious. 
But as decoration they are largely successful. 

Vasari tells us that when in June, 1540, Federigo Gonzaga 
died (his mother had died the year before) Giulio wished 
to leave Mantua, but was restrained by the regent Cardinal 
Ercole Gonzaga, who wanted him to reconstruct the 
Cathedral. Powerful incentives were offered ; among them 
a yearly salary of 1,000 ducats and the title of Prefect of 
the Buildings and Waters of Mantua, and Giulio remained. 

Then in 1546 came the greatest honour of them all, when, 
following the death in Rome of Antonio Sangallo, he was 
offered the appointment of architect to St. Peter’s. Again 
he hesitated. But he was not to return to his native Rome, 
to work as did Raphael and Michelangelo for the care of the 
greatest church in Christendom. 

In November, 1546, Vasari says, while he was making 
preparations to leave Mantua, Giulio died. His death not 
only closes a chapter in the history of Mantua, but marks 
a turning point in the history of artistic patronage. 


[ All photographs, except Figs. III - V, by courtesy of 
Dott. C. Bambini, Ente Provinciale per il Turismo, Mantua. | 


Fig. I. Silver-gilt Owl. S. German(?). XVIth century. 
Height 7.3 in. 
British Museum. 


BIRDS IN EUROPEAN 
I. THE OWL 


HE owl was the first bird to be reproduced by the 
European potter and it is only fitting, therefore, that 
this bird should be the subject of the first of this series of 
short articles. Vessels in the form of birds were made in 
gold and silver or baser metals in the Middle Ages as 
early as the twelfth century, but no example of an owl exists 
nor did the medieval potter aspire to represent the owl. 
When the effects of the Italian Renaissance were being 
fully felt in Germany in the sixteenth century, figures of 
owis, made both in meta! and pottery, appear. The owl, 
symbol of the goddess Athene and her wisdom and the 
emblem of the city of Athens, is on many Athenian coins 
and men like Pirckheimer of Nurnberg, scholar, collector, 
and friend of Diirer, had many examples in their collections. 
The German equivalent of our proverb “Coals to Newcastle” 
is the saying “Owls to Athens” and it is therefore very likely 
that these owl-jugs stem from the new German Renaissance 
interest in classical antiquity. There was a great fashion for 
silver drinking cups in the form of cocks, hens, bears, uni- 
corns and other animals, as can be seen in the Waddesdon 
Room at the British Museum,' so that it is not in the least 
strange that the owl should join their ranks. This silver-gilt 
owl in the Franks Collection at the British Museum* (Fig. I) is 
unmarked but was probably made in Germany in the XVIth 
century. W. B. Honey,’ writing in 1936, states that “there is in 
fact a record of a silver owl being a prize at the imperial archery 
festival at Vienna in 1568.” What has, however, caused 
much speculation and given rise to many articles by German 
writers is the appearance of pottery owls (Fig. II), the earliest 
of which are dated 1540 and which continued to be made in 





Fig. II. German faience Owl with arms of Saxony. 
About 1540. Height 12.5 in. 


Kunstgewerbemuseum, Frankfurt-am-Main. 


CERAMIC ART 


By HUGH TAII 
increasing numbers throughout the XVIth and XVIIth 
centuries. It is in the normal order of things that ceramic 
art forms and shapes derive from the silversmith’s work 
rather than the silversmith being inspired by the pottery 
form ; and, although no dated silver owl cup is known as 
early as the earliest dated faience owl jug, namely 1540, it 
is difficult to believe that this striking form of vessel was 
first made in pottery and later copied in silver. By claiming 
that the earliest pottery owl-jugs made between 1540 and 
1553 “were the fanciful invention of that artist”, Augustin 
Hirschvogel of Niirrberg (1503-1553), Honey has made,out 
the best possible case for the reversal of the normal sequence. 
Hirschvogel was typical of the Renaissance artist-craftsman 
who tried his hand at many different things; he was a 
heraldic stone-cutter, a glass-painter, potter and an engraver. 
About 1540 he executed a number of engraved designs for 
silver cups, one of which is in the form of a he-goat and, 
despite the absence of a design for an owl-jug by him, it is 
clearly the kind of object he might have designed. Whether 
he would have produced it in pottery first would depend on 
the very personal set of circumstances of his life at the time, 
about which Honey was unable to produce any evidence. 
Indeed, Honey fully admitted the impossibility of finding the 
last links in the chain of evidence to connect these owl-jugs 
with Hirschvogel and it still remains an open question 
whether they were potted in his workshop. 

Of the seventeen faience owls listed by Honey as made in 
the period 1540-1561, ten are dated and eleven bear Austrian 
heraldic devices. The important specimen in the Berlin 
Schloss-Museum,' which is uniquely decorated on the front 
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with a scene in relief of two lovers and clown from the 
same mould as a green-glazed Hafner tile of which several 
examples are known, is painted on the back with the 
famous William Tell scene in the style of the tiles from 
Brixen, or Bressanore (as it is now called), in Trentino, 
N. Italy, about forty miles south of Innsbruck in the Austrian 
Tyrol. Therefore, it is plausible to ascribe these early faience 
owl-jugs to a Hafner potter in Brixen, who was experiment- 
ing with tin-glazed faience in the Italian manner. Although 
the owl-jug illustrated here (Fig. II) in the Kunstgewerbe- 
museum, Frankfurt-am-Main, bears the arms of Saxony, 
Otto von Falke® has pointed out that it might well com- 
memorate the good relations between the Emperor Ferdinand 
I of Austria and Moritz, Elector of Saxony, who in 1542 
fought together against the Turks in Hungary. It, therefore, 
may well have come from the same pottery at Brixen, for 
it bears a strikingly close resemblance to the two owl-jugs 
dated 1540, one of which in Cologne® carries the arms of 
Kesserling, Councillor to Ferdinand I. 

For what reason this vast number of pottery jugs, faience, 
stoneware and Hafner, were made in the likeness of owls is 
still a mystery. The painted William Tell scene on the 
Berlin example, together with the above quoted 1568 record 
that a silver owl was the prize, definitely suggest that they 
might have been made as prizes in archery contests and that 
the heraldic arms are those of the princely house holding the 
contest and giving the prizes. In that case, the Elector of 
Saxony’s Jug (Fig. II) has no obvious connection with Brixen 
or Austria. Why an owl, silver or pottery, should have been 
a suitable prize at an archery contest also remains con- 
jectural, although the suggestion has been made that the 
target was sometimes a stuffed owl, similar to the customary 
stuffed parrot or “popinjay” targets at archery contests of 
XVIth and XVIIth centuries. Several silver collars with 
pendant popinjays belonging to Dutch or Flemish Shooting 
Guilds are preserved in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
and a small Flemish owl made in silver at Malines with the 
date letter T for 1555 or more probably 1579, can also be 


Fig. III. 


Owl made at Siegburg about 1600. 
British Museum. 


Height 5.9 in. 
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seen there. Whether the increasing production of plain 
stoneware, Hafner ware and faience owls without any heraldic 
motifs, such as this Siegburg stoneware owl in the British 
Museum (Fig. III), has anything to do with the supposed 
custom of potters using the owl as their symbol either because 
of their night work at their kilns or because of a pun on the 
words evJe meaning owl and eulner the old name for the 
Rhenish guilds of potters, is doubtful—as are the several 
other theories, such as the owl being a symbol of drunken- 
ness or of the devil in witchcraft! In view of the numerous 
contemporary figures of lions and bears in Siegburg stone- 
ware, it is fair to assume that by the early XVIIth century 
there had developed a fashion—and therefore a market—for 
pottery owls and other animals, quite unconnected with their 
original purpose, which so often necessitated the addition of 
painted heraldic devices. 

Furthermore, by about 1600 when this Siegburg stoneware 
owl (Fig. III) was made the potter no longer strove to re- 
produce a naturalistic impression of the owl. The object is 
first and foremost a vessel, with a steady splayed base below 
the applied feet and legs of the owl. It was clearly this type 
of stoneware owl that the English salt-glaze potter in the 
early eighteenth century was copying when he produced owls 
like this one in the Glaisher Collection, Fitzwilliam Museum‘ 
(Fig. IV). With a background and training, no doubt, in the 
making of table-ware, the English potter has added a handle 
to the jug—frequently in the English XVIIIth century 
pottery examples the head or cup has a handle also ! 

It is unlikely that the English delftware potters of the 
XVIIth century did not try their hand at owl-jugs, for they 
were particularly adventurous with new forms. The survival 
of two eyes either side of the beak-like spout on a large 
Lambeth jug* decorated with the arms of the Apothecaries 
and dated 1650 is a faint reminder of the German owl-jug 
influence. 

The earliest English slipware owl-jug—and indeed the 
only one that I know of bearing a date—is in the British 
Museum® (Fig. V). The head is lost but on the breast is a 


Fig. IV. English Salt-glazed Owl. 
Height 8.5 in. 
Fitzwilliam Museum. 


Early XVIIIth century. 





Fig. V. English slipware Owl 
inscribed HF 1683 
Height 10.4 in 


British Museun 


‘ig. VIII. Meissen Owl modelled by Eberlein in 1733. 


Height 21 in 
Dresden. 
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Fig. IX. Staffordshire slipware Owl Dish. 
Early XVIIIth century. Diameter 16.75 in. 


Hanley Museum. 


Fig. VI. Staffordshire slipware Owl. 
Early XVIIIth century. 
Height 8.6 in. 


British Museum. 


Fig. VII. Chelsea Owl. Raised anchor mark. About 175 
Height 14 in. 


Antique Porcelain Company. 


Fig. X. Meissen Owl modelled by Kandler 
in 1731. Height 182 in. 
Dresden. 
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Fig. XI. Littlhe Hawk Owl: Engraving in 
G. Edward’s Natural History of Uncommon Birds, 
1743, Vol. II, Pl. 62. 


Fig. XIV. Chelsea Barn Owl. Red anchor mark. 
About 1753. Height 9 in. 
Collection of Dr. and Mrs. Statham. Fig. XII. Chelsea Little Hawk Owl. Raised red Fig. XIII. Chelsea Little Hawk Owl: Raised red 
anchor mark. Height 6.8 in. anchor mark. About 1751-3. Height 7 in. 
Victoria and Albert Museum. In Miss Dorothy Palmer’s Collection. 
Reproduced by kind permission of 
The Chelsea Society. 





Fig. XV. Pair of Bow Tawny Owls: about 1760. 
Height 7.5 in. 


Antique Porcelain Company. 
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Fig. XVI. Italian Bronze Owl. Probably by Francesco Susini. 
About 1640. Height 6.5 in. 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna. 


heart-shaped “shield” incised with the initials HF and the 
date 1683. Among English slipware owl jugs it is remark- 
able, if not unique, in having the legs and tail of the owl 
rendered in the round, with the talons gripping a circular 
ring and the tail resting on it at the back. This naturalistic 
treatment seems to go back to earliest German faience owl- 
jugs, such as the famous William Tell owl in Berlin (about 
1545), though even among these early German owls it was 
uncommon—the majority having the space between the legs 
and the tail filled in to form part of the vessels as in the 
Elector of Saxony’s owl (Fig. IT). 

Typical of the English slipware owl-jugs of the early 
eighteenth century is this fine specimen (Fig. VI) from the 
Willett Collection, now in the British Museum.'’ The flat 
circular base makes for a steadier jug but the absence of any 
legs and the presence of the crudely applied talons marks a 
decline both in the potting and the aesthetic standards. The 
attraction of these later slipware owls lies in the combing of 
the yellow slip on the brown earthenware body covered by a 
pale yellow lead glaze, which on the best examples looks 
like ruffled feathers. Quite irrationally the slip decoration 
on the front of the 1683 naturalistic owl (Fig. V) is in the 
form of a stylised floral spray and only on the tail is there 
an attempt to suggest feathers. A side view of these later 
slipware owls (Fig. VI) with the absurd little tail jutting 
out just below the handle quite effectively destroys any il- 
lusion of naturalism. 

The attractive slipware owl, only 4% in. high, in the 
Glaisher Collection, Fitzwilliam Museum," is not a miniature 
jug, but a whistle—which with practice sounds very much 
like a hoot. Bernard Rackham suggests in his catalogue that 
it was perhaps made in Sussex in the early XVIIIth century. 
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While discussing owls in slipware, mention must be made 
of that delightful slipware dish that was lent to the Burling- 
ton Fine Arts Club Exhibition in 1914 by Mr. T. W. Twig- 
ford and is now at Hanley (Fig. IX). The slip-trailed 
decoration portrays an owl surrounded by six owlets and a 
martlet(?). I wonder what the little bird is and why it is 
there at all. Some country tale or old proverb may be 
charmingly told on this dish, but already in two hundred 
and fifty years it has been lost to us. 

With the discovery of hard-paste porcelain at Meissen 
early in the XVIIIth century, an entirely new approach to 
the owl in ceramic art began. The Chinese made porcelain 
birds for purely decorative purposes and so Meissen strove 
to create, as naturalistically as possible, birds in porcelain. 
No longer was the owl a vessel as well as an ornament. The 
owl was sculptured, first by J. J. Kandler, who worked as 
the modellmeister at Meissen from 1733 until his death in 
1775. This owl with a mouse, 1 ft. 64 in. high (Fig. X), 
was made by him in 1731, the year when he was appointed 
a modeller by the personal choice of King Augustus the 
Strong. It is the fierce bird of prey that is here so forbid- 
dingly portrayed. A splendidly alert-looking barn-owl, 9.6 
in. high, now in the Schloss Moritzburg, is thought to be 
K4ndler’s creation in the same year. Johann Friedrich 
Eberlein created in 1735 this figure (1 ft. 9 in. high) of a 
great-horned or eagle-owl clutching a dove in its talons (Fig. 
VIII). How vigorously alive the pose is, and how obviously 
taken from the life. Eberlein, who came to the Meissen 
factory as Kandler’s assistant, in the same year, 1735, was 
then aged thirty-nine and was a modeller of great indi- 
viduality, whose work helped to form the style of Kandler. 

The French, who were making soft-paste porcelain at this 
time, seem rarely to have made figures of birds and at the 
moment I do not know of a French soft-paste owl. In Eng- 
land, however, soft-paste porcelain birds, including owls, 
were made at Chelsea, Bow, Longton Hall and perhaps 
Derby, partly in rivalry with Meissen and partly, I suspect, 
because the English were then, as now, to a great extent 
lovers of birds. The earliest, and by far the finest owl made 
at Chelsea is the specimen that appeared “out of the blue” 
at Sotheby’s on July 20th, 1951, the property of Lt.-Col. 
R. T. C. Calvert (Fig. VII). Bearing the raised white anchor 
mark, the date of this specimen can only be about 1750. The 
applied acorns and oak leaves are a feature of a small group 
of triangle period Chelsea porcelain, including the “Goat & Bee’ 
jugs.'* The almost impressionistic rendering of the subject 
shows it is the work of an artist, a master modeller, who 
was not content to imitate slavishly the creations of Kandler 
(Fig. X), even if he owed the general conception to 
Meissen. Nor was he merely copying one of the engravings 
in George Edwards “Natural History of Uncommon Birds” 
(1743-7). This engraving of the Littke Hawk Owl (Fig. XI) 
comes from Vol. II, pl. 62 of that great work, and Dr. 
Bellamy Gardner recognised in 1931'* that the Chelsea owl, with 
the raised red anchor mark (1751-3) in Miss Dorothy Palmer’s 
collection (Fig. XIII) was directly based on that engraving. 
What has passed unnoticed, however, is the existence of an 
even closer copy of this engraving in the Schreiber Collection 
(Fig. XII). This figure was catalogued‘ as a “female hen- 
harrier” and yet there can be no doubt that it is exactly the 
same model as Miss Palmer’s figure, but, unlike hers, it has 
not sagged in the firing. The colouring on the Schreiber 
owl is much closer to the original engraving, and like Miss 
Palmer’s, it bears the raised red anchor. A pair, similarly 
marked and in good condition, were sold at Sotheby’s about 
seven years ago. Edwards in his Preface to “Gleanings of 
Natural History” Part II (1760) says, rather bitterly, “I 
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have observed, that several of our manufacturers that imitate 
China ware, several print-sellers, and printers of linen and 
cotton cloths have filled the shops in London with images, 
pictures and prints, modelled, copied, drawn and coloured 
after the figures in my History of Birds, most of which are 
sadly represented both as to shape and colouring.” However, 
I do not think these excellent Chelsea versions of the Little 
Hawk Owl should be included in his strictures. 

Slightly later, bearing a red anchor mark is this Barn 
Owl, in perfect condition, in Dr. and Mrs. Statham’s col- 
lection (Fig. XIV). The pair to it is the damaged specimen 
that until recently belonged to the late Lord Hore-Belisha. 
In the Schreiber Collection (No. 149) are a pair of these 
Barn Owls, one of which bears the red anchor mark. The 
tree stump is splayed out to form a steady eight-sided base, 
on which typical leaves and flowers are placed. One of the 
very rare Italian Renaissance bronze figures of birds is a 
Barn Owl (Fig. XVI), probably by Francesco Susini for the 
Boboli Gardens of the Pitti Palace, Florence, about 1640. 
It may be after a Giambologna figure executed about 1580 
for the Grotto at the Villa di Castello, Florence.!° While 
these Italian bronze owls seem to have had no influence on 
the German and Northern European silver and pottery owl- 
jugs of the XVIth century, the great similarity in size, general 
treatment and in many details between the bronze and the 
Chelsea Barn Owl suggests that the bronze was known and 
copied by the modeller at the Chelsea factory. 

A number of white figures of owls, all more or less alike 
but often of very different weights, are known, and there 
is some doubt about their origin. There was one example 
sold at Christie’s on December 16th, 1957; but whether 
they are Chelsea or Derby products of about 1760 is highly 
controversial. Certainly they lack the quality of the Chelsea 
owls so far mentioned and the gritty paste is often so imper- 
fect as to spoil the impression of the beauty of the Great 
Snow Owl. 

Very similar to these white owls are the coloured Bow 
porcelain examples made about 1760. The colouring of 
these Tawny owls, as for example on the pair from Coker 
Court or the specimen in Judge Untermyer’s Collection, is 
often very dull (brown and yellow daubs) but the plumage 
of the pair belonging to the Antique Porcelain Company 
(Fig. XV) and the pair in the Schreiber Collection (No. 61), 
is more attractively coloured yellow and puce with only 
slight touches of brown. 

Until Dr. Bernard Watney'® recently unmasked the pair of 
Scop-owls in the Schreiber Collection at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum (Fig. XVII) they had always been regarded 
as products of the Chelsea factory.'* There can be no doubt 
that they were made at Longton Hall about 1755. Not only 
are the birds in almost perfect condition but the stands 
survive, prettily painted with landscapes. They are therefore 
important evidence of this Staffordshire factory’s infrequent 
attempts, particularly after the Snowman period of 1750-2, 
to model birds in porcelain. Models in the white without the 
stands are occasionally to be found, as, for example, the 
specimen at present with the Antique Porcelain Company. 

By the middle of the XVIIIth century the most skilled 
Staffordshire potters were producing a cheaper earthenware 
version of porcelain figures and table-ware, and the purely 
ornamental figures of birds were made in Staffordshire salt- 
glaze, “Whielden’ and ‘tortoise-shell’ wares. A very fine pair 
of ‘tortoise-shell’ owls, 9 in. high, are in the Rous Lench 
Collection’* and are based on the Bow porcelain owls (Fig. 
XV). 

This trend of the earthenware potter to echo the more ex- 
pensive achievements of porcelain production grew, especially 
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Fig. XVII. One of a pair of Longton Hall Scop Owls: 
about 1755. Height 6.5 in. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 


under the influence of Wedgwood, throughout the later 
XVIIIth century, killing to a large degree the traditions of 
country pottery. But the Martin brothers towards the end of 
the XI Xth century began to revive many old forms and they 
returned to the old idea of a stoneware vessel in the shape of 
an owl, the head of which is detachable, as can be seen in 
the Glaisher Collection example dated 1903, though this 
tour de force of potting 3 ft. 5 in. high, can only have had 
as purely decorative a function as the Kandler owls of 
Meissen. 
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JOSEPH WRIGHT OF DERBY 


HE triumph of Georges de la Tour at the Royal Academy 
Winter Exhibition has made us keenly aware of the 
existence of the “Candlelight” as a theme in pictorial art. 
The immediate popular appeal of this attractive mannerism 
may well be continued in the important exhibition of the 
work of Joseph Wright, “Wright of Derby,” at the Tate 
Gallery in mid-April: an exhibition which is itself evidence 
of the widening esteem now being accorded to this XVIIIth 
century master after a period of comparative neglect. As 
a straightforward portraitist Wright fills the gap between 
the supreme artists of his day and the men who carried on 
their tradition. It is an important place, for his portraits 
in what has been described as “pure, precise touches, level 
surface, and clear enamelled colours,” tending so often to 
create a harmony in his own characteristic green, are dis- 
tinctive and individual. They depended entirely upon the 
portrayal of the sitter, not on the accessories, for, as we 
shall insist, Wright belonged to a society which did not 
greatly value frills. 

Without underestimating the value of his portraiture, how- 
ever, I believe that his highest value and original contribution 
to the art of his time lies in that enthusiasm for and under- 
standing of illumination which, to his own annoyance at one 
juncture, jeopardised his success as a portraitist. This was 
a characteristic aspect of his enquiring and original mind, 
a mind almost as much scientific and what is now called 
“technological” as it was artistic. It may well be that the 
current revival of interest in Wright depends to some degree 





By HORACE SHIPP 


upon the fact that his cast of mind accords with our XXth 
century scientific one. 

Paradoxically his genius in this wayward genre was a 
danger to his prosperity, as his experience in Bath proved. 
He went there in 1776 hoping to take the place just vacated 
by Gainsborough as a fashionable portraitist, but he found 
that his reputation rested on his “candlelights” and asserted 
that his enemies were praising them as a deliberate plot to 
his undoing. In the higher realms of aesthetics, Horace 
Walpole, arbiter elegantiarum of the period, expressed his 
opinion in a dismissal of that earlier candlelight artist, 
Godfrey Schalcken: 

“A great master if tricks in an art, or the mob, could 
decide on merit: a very confined genius when rendering a 
single effect of light was all his excellence.” So Joseph 
Wright suffered from the strong undertow of the tide of 
his popularity ; and so, until recent tendencies of revalua- 
tion made themselves felt, has he suffered since. Such 
revaluation, however, may have its own danger if it causes 
us to turn from the candlelights and other effects of illumina- 
tion in which he made himself a master. Though the portraits 
were better than we have hitherto inclined to believe, it was 
in this other branch that he was profoundly exploratory. 

His originality has been underestimated because of that 
method of art history which is always seeking derivations 
and pupil-master relationships. Based on the practice of 
mediaeval craftsmanship, it remains a useful yardstick only 
so long as the artist-pupil is doing approximately the same 
thing as the master whose work he emulates. This genera- 
tive heredity, this Filippo-begat-Filippino convention, works 
well enough while tradition prevails and society evolves with 
Tennysonian calm from precedent to precedent. Our con- 
temporary mode has, of course, almost reversed it. The 
only artists who count are eggs from no discoverable chicken 
or chickens from no known egg. 

This enquiry is relevant to Wright of Derby because he 
has been treated too casually as an artist who derived from 
artists, whereas I believe that he belongs to the modern 
category of pioneers, and that the individual cast of his mind 
caused him to become the artist of illumination. So as a 
portraitist he may well be better than we have estimated 
among the XVIIIth century men ; as a painter of sentiment 
in the famous “Edwin, the Minstrel” and “Maria” equally 
so ; but as an artist thrilled by varieties of illumination and 
exploring means of expressing these he is in the exact sense 
of the term a genius. 

His genius grows also from the chances of time and place: 
the provincial environment of industrial England in the dawn 
of the industrial revolution. It is deeply significant that 
Wright of Derby found chiefly mortification as Wright of 
London, failed as Wright of Bath, and wasted his time as 
Wright of Italy except for that salvation from the Sistine 
when a festa of fireworks at Castel San Angelo provided 
what he wanted, and Vesuvius obligingly erupted for his 
especial benefit. A glowing forge at Doncaster ; boys letting 
off fireworks around bonfires in his Derby street to celebrate 
the Fall of Quebec ; “help from our fires in Etruria”, his 
friend Wedgwood’s pottery kilns ; the lighted windows and 
dark mass of his other friend, Arkwright’s, mill at Compton ; 
a rainbow suddenly gleaming against the sullen Midland 


Fig. I. Self Portrait. 
Museum and Art Gallery, Derby. 
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Fig. II. Celebrating the Fall of Quebec, 1759. 


Sabin Galleries. 





skies: these things were his inspiration. Not other men’s 
renderings of candlelight effects. He had a mind of the 
scientific bent of a Leonardo (not, be it granted, of that 
supreme quality); and he directed it to the new world open- 
ing up around him in the industrial Midlands. It was an 
exciting, forward-looking world wherein the scientific theories 
of the XVIIth century were resolving themselves into the 
applied science of the XVIIIth. To understand the 
phenomenon of Joseph Wright one must needs see him in 
that setting of industrial and provincial England, and not 
in Augustan and urban England, nor in cosmopolitan Europe. 

To take but one factor in the situation: in 1755 the 
Bridgewater Canal was opened, the first of a vast system of 
internal water transport which had almost as much effect on 
the industrial revolution as the railways which were to come 
later. Three thousand miles of these canals soon linked the 





regions of raw materials, the china clay of Cornwall, the iron 
ore and coal of the Midlands and the North, the cotton 
ports ; and they brought cheap and reliable transport. This 
made possible such enterprises as the potteries, the cotton 
mills, and a host of other industrial schemes. It was the 
leaders of this new society who were Wright’s friends, his 
sitters, and his patrons. Arkwright himself, inventor of the 
spinning frame may be justly said to be the creator of the 
cotton industry ; his commercial partner, Strutt, was a Derby 
man, and their great mill was built at nearby Cromford. 
These and the Wedgwoods were foremost among Joseph 
Wright’s friends and patrons. 

The type of intellectual life in this wealthy manufacturing 
milieu was something quite different from that of fashionable 
London or Bath, where Reynolds, Gainsborough and the rest 
moved so profitably among an élite preoccupied with social 
affairs, the arts viewed from the Augustan angle, gaming, 
and politics. True the Royal Society of Arts was established 
in London in 1754, and this was indeed in keeping with the 
new spirit. It is noteworthy, however, that this “Society 
for the encouragement of the Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce in Great Britain” came into being at the instigation 
of a Northampton man, William Shipley. Derby had its 
own equivalent in the Lunar Society of which Wright was 
a prominent member, and in his portraiture as well as in 
the groups gathered around scientific experiments in his 
famous “Orrery” and “Experiment with an Air Pump” we 
have portraits of his fellow members. In such circles Wright 
seems to have been happy ; just as he was quarrelsome and 
suspicious in those of artists. Indeed, outside art circles 
this handsome fellow, was accepted as gay, debonair, some- 
thing of a bon viveur in those days, a fine flutist. 

From childhood his interests were largely scientific even 
though his particular skill was artistic. The records tell that 
as a lad he made a spinning wheel, a peep-show, a gun ; that 
he would go anywhere to see men at work ; that his visual 
memory—self-trained by painting inn-signs and dashing back 
to his attic room to copy them—eventually enabled him, if 
he saw a person once, to draw the outline of his face “so 
strong as to be known at sight.” Most important testimony: 
“he could never pass a blacksmith’s shop nor any striking 
lights in the street without staying to study them.” 

The story of his life shows Derby drawing him back to 
its realities whenever he had succumbed to any temptation to 
believe that there was something elsewhere. 

At seventeen he went to study portraiture under Thomas 
Hudson in London, but was back in Derby in less than 
two years. In 1756 he made another visit of some months 
to Hudson ; then Derby until 1768 when he made another 
short trial of study in London at the newly formed Royal 
Academy schools, a short time working in Liverpool, and in 
1773 marriage to Ann Swift, a Derbyshire woman. That 
year he went to Italy with his wife and stayed away for 
nearly two years. Returned he made his brief essay to 
establish himself in modish Bath, but by 1777 he was back 
in Derby where he stayed until his death nearly twenty years 
later. Less than six years altogether out of his sixty-three 
were spent away from his native Derby. He is in a very 
important sense “of Derby”, and we misunderstand the posi- 
tive quality of his art and of his mind if we think of him 
simply as a provincial artist who might have been a more 
important one if he had—as Romney, Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, and others did—moved out of his rightful 


Fig. III. The Blacksmith’s Forge, 1760. 
Sabin Galleries. 
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environment and become a London man. Equally we 
misunderstand his art if we go searching for derivations in 
earlier painting and in artistic roots. 

His own use of the term “a candlelight” for many of his 
pictures indicates the acceptance of a known type, and it is 
usual to assume, therefore, that he can be accorded an 
artistic ancestry: Godfrey Schalcken (1643-1706), Samuel 
van Hoogstraaten (1627-1678), Gerard Honthorst (1592- 
1660) Caravaggio (1569-1609). Schalcken certainly had 
some vogue in England when he had visited London in the 
1690’s and painted, among others, a candlelight portrait of 
King William III in which his royal sitter had been caused 
to hold the candle. His “Candlelight Scene” at the National 
Gallery reveals how good he could be. He “placed the object 
and a candle in a dark room, and, looking through a small 
hole, painted by daylight what he saw in the dark chamber”: 
so say the records. This artifice of the peep-show method 
he probably learned from his early master, Hoogstraaten ; 
and it is likewise probable that the European success of 
Honthorst, “Gerardo delle Notte”, with his night pieces 
prompted this fellow-Netherlander to cultivate the candle- 
light picture. Honthorst, for his part, was certainly a 
conscious follower of Caravaggio whose realism and theatrical 
lighting were the “modern art” of Rome at the time when 
Honthorst arrived there as an impressionable youth of 
nineteen. 

The break in this artistic ancestry comes when it is evoked 
to give credence to the inspiration of Joseph Wright. Wright 
was not active until half a century after the death of Godfrey 
Schalcken, and was away from those circles where the works 
of the Dutch master were likely to be seen. It was yet 
another ten years (during the 1760’s) before he became pre- 
occupied with candlelight effects. Meanwhile, in 1759 and 


in 1760 we have the sketches of “Celebrating the Fall of 
Quebec” (Fig. II) and “The Blacksmith’s Forge” (Fig. III) 


simple essays in fireglow pictures which came from subjects 
directly under his own vision. That childhood interest in men 
at work ; the illuminated street scene outside his own house 
with its recession of bonfires and the figures silhouetted against 
them (the occasion was noted by the artist on the stretcher of 
the canvas); the sight of a blacksmith’s forge in Doncaster on 
a visit there in 1760 recorded in like fashion: these actuali- 
ties were the inspiration of Joseph Wright. For these he had 
an original eye. Ten years later he put down in his notebook 
a detailed suggestion for a Blacksmith’s Forge as “Subject 
for a Night Piece.” We do not find in those notes any con- 
cern for other men’s pictures. Wright’s was an original 
and enquiring mind, not that of the pictorial pasticheur. 
His great experiments in the vein belong to the 1760’s. 
They reach their height in the famous “Orrery” (Derby) 
of 1766 and the “Experiment with an Air Pump” (Tate) 
of 1768, but throughout this whole period he was making 
variations on the theme of illumination. “The Gladiator 
viewed by Candlelight” of 1765 ; “An Academy by Lamp- 
light” of 1768 all belong to this genre with its introduction 
of portraiture and its linking of art and scientific interests. 
One important picture which was given the discreet title 
“A Candlelight” is dated 1766 (Fig. IV). It shows a nude 
woman lying on a couch with an old crone and a youth looking 
at her in the light of a small lamp—a faintly pornographic 
subject, perhaps in the “Procuress” tradition of Dutch paint- 
ing, perhaps from experience. It links with the exploration 
of the nude figure which we have in the sculptured male 


Fig. V. The Alchemist, 1771. 
Museum and Art Gallery, Derby. 


Fig. IV. A Candlelight, 1766. 
Collection E. R. Bottley, Esq. 


nude of the “Gladiator”, and the Model in the “Academy”. 

To this period also belongs his subject picture, “The 
Alchemist” (Derby) (Fig. V). Here again we have an insight 
into the originality of the mind of Wright. This subject of the 
alchemist in his laboratory itself had an artistic lineage. Its 
great exponent was the Dutchman, Thomas Wyck, who had 



































































Fig. VI. Edwin, 1778. 
Sabin Galleries. 


visited England one hundred years before. He was also an 
enthusiast for fire effects and interior illumination, and left 
several records of the Fire of London which he witnessed. 
His “Alchemists” were famous. One is in the Fitzwilliam , 
another in the antichamber of the Duchess’s Bedroom at 
Ham House, where he was employed by those powerful 
patrons, the Duke and Duchess of Lauderdale. To us the 
word connotes mediaeval hocus-pocus, but in the XVIIth 
century the alchemist was the scientific philosopher and 
physical chemist, the practical experimenter. The painting 
by Joseph Wright, now at Derby bears this revealing title: 


“The Alchymist in search of the Philosopher’s Stone 
discovers Phosphorus and prays for the successful con- 
clusion of his Operation as was the custom of Ancient 
Chymical Philosophers.” 


This is the practical scientist speaking, giving a typical 
overtone of meaning to the picture. That the work gave 
yet another aspect of his chosen theme of illumination indi- 
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cates the probable source and urge of his inspiration. He 
may by chance have seen an “Alchemist” picture, but it is 
more probable that the idea emerged from some semi-scientific 
discussion among his technological friends. 


“The Alchemist” belongs to 1771, and with this the first 
brilliant period of Wright’s work draws to a close. All 
through that period, it must be remembered, he was painting 
alongside his illuminations an enormous number of portraits, 
his clientéle being the wealthy industrialists and manufacturers 
of the North. In one lengthy visit to Liverpool, in 1769, 
for example, he fulfilled commissions for twenty-five portraits. 
He was himself a good business man and his prices, though far 
below those of fashionable London, were fairly high. Romney at 
this time left the North for London because he could only 
get two guineas for a portrait head, and was soon rivalling 
Reynolds. But Wright, handsome, social, surrounded by in- 
fluential friends and comfortably commissioned, was probably 
well content with his life, rewards, and status in the Midlands. 


During 1772 there is evidence of a kind of change, and 
it is justifiable to assume that the attachment to Ann Swift, 
whom he married in 1773, inaugurated a revolt against his 
erstwhile satisfying provincialism. They went off to Rome, 
the conventional lodestone of the XVIIIth century artists, 
stayed there nearly two years, came back briefly to Derby, 
then moved to fashionable Bath, where, as we have seen, 
Wright complained that his hopes as a portrait painter in 
succession to Gainsborough were killed by his reputation for 
“candlelights”. So back to Derby in 1777, and—unless we 
see signs of it in the sending next year to the Royal Academy 
of his “Edwin”, (Fig. VI) a large picture of poetic sentiment 
—the revolt was over. 

The Roman adventure had its own revealing features. It 
was not Caravaggio he studied, but Michaelangelo ; and, 
disastrously for his health, he lay on the paved floor of the 
Sistine to copy the famous ceiling. The first child was born 
in Rome, and it may not have been easy for Wright to cope 
with family responsibilities and sickness. The real things 
which Italy yielded were those which accorded with his genius ; 
Vesuvius which erupted while he was at Naples; a Festa 
with fireworks at Castel Angelo ; the light and reflections 
in the grottoes at Pausilippo. Wright painted them all. 
Happily the Empress Catherine of Russia bought the Vesuvius 
and Castel Angelo pictures for high prices. His reputation 
was greatly enhanced, and when he returned to England he 
made replicas of the works. Engravings and mezzotints of 
these and other characteristic firepieces added both to his 
popularity and his income. If his portraiture suffered it 
was at least a case of Wright versus Wright. So his original 
genius drove him back to Derby. 

The foray upon the Royal Academy may be seen as 
another attempt to escape from himself. He wisely sent the 
“Vesuvius” but with it a large subject and sentiment picture, 
the “Edwin”, based on a romantic poem by Dr. John Beattie 
of Scotland and embodying a portrait of the most handsome 
young man in Derby. We know from his correspondence 
with Beattie how painstaking he was. He put all of himself 
(except his particular genius) into “Edwin”. The picture 
was hung, was engraved and enjoyed popularity, but it leaves 
us cold, as does its companion picture “Maria”, based on 
Sterne’s novel, which he sent later. He was made an A.R.A. 
and later offered full Academic honours. But literally and 
metaphorically for the time being the old fires had died. 
Since Italy he was a sick man, a hypochondriac, fussy about 
diet, tetchy and quarrelsome. He quarrelled with the Society 
of Artists, with Boydell the art patron. He squabbled with 
the Academy about the placing of his work and for a time 
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Fig. VII. Italian Landscape, c. 1774. 
Private Collection. 


ceased to send. Instead he had a one-man show in Robin’s 
Rooms in Covent Garden. 

This was in 1785, and by that time his original vein 
had worked through again. The sight of a village on fire 
amid forest scenery on a night of full moon gave him 
what he could paint. “A Blast Furnace by Moonlight”, “An 
Iron Forge”, the “View of Cromford” with Arkwright’s 
mill illuminated in the moonlight: these were his themes. 
The contrast of cold moonlight and glowing fire fascinated 
the old artist as it had done the boy. Derby and its environ- 
ment gave him all he needed. The only pictures he sent 
to the R.A. after the long break were the “Cromford” and 
the “Village on Fire” (Fig. VIII). 

So Joseph Wright in those final years fulfilled his essential 
genius. Blake’s “dark Satanic mills” were for him studies 
in lamplight and moonlight, furnace glow and the chiaroscuro 
he made his own ; and we do well to see in Wright of Derby 
not an imitative and minor provincial master, but one who, 
because he was provincial, was an original genius. 


Fig. VIII. A Village on Fire, c. 1785. 
Collection E. R. Bottley, Esq. 
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SILVER FURNITURE — IL. 


N England the great period of silver furniture followed the 
Restoration of the monarchy in 1660. In comparison 
with other European countries England is rich in late XVIIth 
century silver furniture. Whereas, however, elsewhere silver 
furniture remained fashionab!e into the XVIIIth century, 
in England little was made after the first decade or so of 
the century. The most spectacular group of late XVIIth 
century silver furniture in England is the suite presented by 
the Corporation of the City of London to Charles II, 
presumably soon after his accession (Figs. I-III). It still 
remains complete at Windsor, and consists of a table, two 
candlestands and a looking-glass. This was the usual com- 
position of such suites, though few survive in their entirety. 
They were probably intended for the state bedroom, the 
looking-glass being hung on the wall and the silver table 
placed under it as a dressing table. 

The royal plate had been destroyed or disposed of during 
the Commonwealth, and Charles II had to reconstruct the 
royal stocks of precious vessels and furniture from zero. Un- 
fortunately, many of the lavish commissions for silver 
furniture which he gave were intended as gifts and have not, 
therefore, remained in any of the royal palaces. The suite 
that was presented to him well represents the next stage in 
the evolution of silver furniture. The wood carcase is at 
no point apparent, and the sheet silver that covers it is 
boldly embossed in the Dutch manner with figures amongst 
swirling Baroque foliage. On so large a scale, the work is 
inevitably somewhat coarse, if closely examined, but the 
general effect is most impressive. When Charles II died 
he left at least two suites of silver furniture as well as a 
number of silver andirons and sconces. We have documentary 
references'' to their being cleaned in the following reign, 
but the most spectacular piece commissioned by him was the 
great silver bed which he gave to Nell Gwynne. A number 
of references to this bed appear in the royal accounts'* and 














































By JOHN HAYWARD 


give us some idea of its splendour. It was supplied by an 
immigré Dutch goldsmith named John Cooques, and the 
silverwork on it weighed 2,265 ounces, valued at £906/0/10, 
without reckoning the bedhead which weighed another 885 
ounces and was valued at £191/7/5, the latter figure in- 
cluding the cost of making. No part of this bed survives, 
but the bills referring to it specify the parts of which it 
consisted: these included two figures not more closely de- 
scribed, but each weighing some 430 ounces, two slaves, 
two eagles, four cupids, four crowns and a king’s head. 

A second looking-glass of the Carolean period still survives 
at Windsor Castle ; this is presumably the only remaining 
piece from a suite of silver furniture referred to in the 1721 
Inventory of the Royal Plate, as follows: ‘One other Table, 
two Stands and a glass with a Silver frame formerly the 
Queen Dowager’s, the weight not being known only covered 
with silver.’ James II received no present of silver furniture 
from the City of London, but we have a reference to two 
silver looking-glasses in the Delivery Books of the Jewel 
Office under the date November 10th, 1687 ‘lent unto Mr. 
Cooqus the topp of her Maj‘** Looking glass to make 
another by for the Lorde Chamberlaine to his Maj‘*.’ These 
looking-glasses may have been small toilet glasses and not 
the large wall mirrors at Windsor. 

Whereas the furniture at Windsor was completely covered 
with silver, the English nobility sometimes made do with ebony, 
actually ebonised, furniture enriched with silver mounts. As 
at Windsor, the usual set seems to have consisted of a mirror, 
table and two candlesticks. Two complete sets still exist at 
Knole. One is entirely covered with silver ; the other is of 
ebonised wood with silver mounts embossed in high relief with 
Baroque foliage, while in the centre of the table and on 
the cresting of the mirror is the cypher of Charles, later 6th 
Earl of Dorset, for whom the set was originally made about 
1675. Of a very similar set, perhaps made in the same 
workshop, only the table now exists at Ham House (Fig. 
V). In this case the centre panel on the top bears the 
cypher of Elizabeth, Countess of Dysart; a terminus ante 
quem for this table is 1672, when she was elevated to the 
rank of Duchess. Ham House is exceptional in retaining a 
variety of silver fireplace furniture, including bellows, fire- 
screen, grate and fire-irons. Of the many andirons and 
wall-sconces of the Carolean period still in existence, the 
finest are those which form part of the royal plate. These 
have undergone more or less extensive alteration in the course 
of the centuries, but remain impressive witnesses to the 
splendour of the royal apartments of the later Stuarts. The 
andiron illustrated in Fig. IV is one of a pair bearing in 
the centre the crowned cypher of Charles II. Like much 
of the early royal plate, they have no hall or maker’s mark. 
The bases on which they now stand were added by Paul 
Storr in 1817, and it was probably the addition of these, 
combined with the removal of the iron bars from the back 
that led to their being included amongst the sideboard plate 
as “Two richly chased ornaments’ in the Inventory of the 
Royal Plate prepared by order of William IV. 

Fig. VI shows one of a set of six wall-sconces of typical 
Carolean design, enriched with elaborate embossing of the 
highest quality. They bear the cypher of William and Mary, 


Fig. I. A pair of candle-stands from the suite of silver furniture 
presented to Charles II by the Corporation of the City of London. 


Windsor Castle. 
Reproduced by gracious permission of H.M. the Queen. 
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Windsor Castle. 
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Fig. IV. Andiron, silver, reign of Charles II. 
Windsor Castle. 
Reproduced by gracious permission of H.M. The Queen. 


but having regard to their design it is probable that they 
were made for Charles II and that the cypher CR which 
they originally bore was altered after 1688 to WMR. A 
reat deal of Carolean plate was altered in this way. They 





Fig. V. Table, the top of ebonised wood mounted with 
embossed silver, made for Elizabeth, Countess of Dysart, 
about 1670. 


Ham House. 








Fig. VI. One of a set of silver sconces by Charles Shelley, 
about 1680, the cypher of William and Mary added later. 
Windsor Castle. 

Reproduced by gracious permission of H.M. the Queen. 


are stamped with the maker’s mark of Charles Shelley, 
who made much plate of monumental character for the court 
of Charles II. 

An article such as this should treat mainly of French 
furniture, for the palaces of Louis XIV at Versailles and 
Saint Cloud were more richly equipped with silver furniture 
than were those of any other European monarch. The 
inventories of the contents of the French palaces prepared 
by order of Louis XIV** are our best source as to the variety 
of silver furniture made in France during the second half of 
the XVIIth century. These same inventories include a num- 
ber of pieces bearing the arms of Louis XIII’s queen, Anne 
of Austria, showing that silver furniture had been a feature 
of royal furnishing before the accession of Louis XIV. 
Contemporary accounts'* of the interior of Versailles give 
an impressive picture of their silver furnishings ; thus the 
throne room: —‘la Table, les Guéridons, la Garniture de 
Cheminée et le Lustre sont d’argent . . . Un Trone d’argent 
de huit pieds de haut est au milieu . . . Aux deux costés du 
Troéne, sur l’Estrade, deux scabelons d’argent portent deux 
Carreaux de velours . . . Quatre Girandoles, portées par des 
Guéridons d’argent de six pieds de haut, parent les quatre 
coins de la chambre.’ 

All this splendour of silver furnishing was, however, 
destroyed within a few years of its manufacture. In 1689 
Louis XIV urgently required bullion for the payment of his 
troops and by a decree of November 14th, 1689, all private 
individuals were required to surrender their silver plate for 
melting. The list of articles which were to be destroyed 
gives an interesting picture of the great variety of silver 
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Fig. VII. 
half of XVIIth century, the wood stand mid XVIIIth century. 


Rosenborg Castle. 


furniture in French possession: —‘balustres, bois de chaises, 
cabinets, tables, bureaux, guéridons, chenets, grilles, garnitures 
de feu et de cheminée, chandeliers 4 branches, torchéres, 
girandoles, bras, plaques, cassolettes, corbeilles, paniers, 
caisses d’oranger, pots 4 fleurs, urnes, vases.’ The king set 
an example by melting all such pieces from the royal palaces, 
and from Versailles alone, 82,322 marcs of silver were 
melted, producing the sum of 2,505,637 livres, less than 
half the cost of producing the vessels. When the crisis was 
past, the royal workshops of the Gobelins again received 
orders for silver furniture, but in 1709 a second emergency 
was followed by a further order for it to be melted. Such 
was the efficiency with which these instructions were carried 
out that virtually no French silver furniture has survived 
in France, and the most important pair of silver wall-sconces 
of the Louis XIV period in the Louvre was purchased re- 
cently in the London art market. Possibly of French origin 
is the magnificent silver-covered cabinet or chest of drawers 
in the Danish royal collection at Rosenborg (Fig. VII). In 
form it corresponds entirely to those constructed of rare 
woods or tortoise-shell that were so popular in France in 
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Cabinet, embossed silver, probably French ; second 


the second half of the XVIIth century. The carved wood 
stand is an XVIIIth century addition. There are six rows 
of drawers in the cabinet, some with two and some with 
three drawers, and the design of the embossed panels decor- 
ating the drawer fronts differs in each row. Slight differences 
between the details in the panels in the same row show that 
they have been embossed individually and not hammered 
into a mould. The superb rendering of the acanthus foliage 
and the human figures supporting the key-hole escutcheons 
recalls the execution of similar designs on French jewel 
caskets such as that of Louis XIII’s queen, Anne of Austria, 
in the Louvre’’. 


To be continued) 


NOTES: 

11P.R.O. Delivery Books of Jewel Office. 

12 See P. A. S. Phillips: John Cooques. 
Journal, Vol. XIV. p. 282. 

13 J. Guiffrey: Mobilier de la Couronne sous Louis XIV. Paris, 
1885. 

14 Quoted by H. Havard: Dictionnaire de |’'Ameublement. 
p. 138. 

15H. Havard: Histoire de l'Orfévrerie Francaise, pl. XXX. 


3 James II, 1687. 
Silversmith. Antiquaries’ 
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CERAMIC CAUSERIE 


MORE ABERRATIONS 


Ceramic aberrations have been mentioned on this page upon 
earlier occasions, and this month is illustrated one of the best- 
known and most widely-acknowledged of them all: the 
Rockingham “Rhinoceros” vase. This massive ceramic dis- 
tortion stands just over three feet in height, and was made 
about the year 1826 when the use of the Griffin mark was 
first authorised. A duplicate vase was provided at the same 
time for the patron of the manufactory, Earl Fitzwilliam, 
and was until 1949 at Wentworth Woodhouse, Yorkshire. 

A suggested mis-use for china was the proposal put forward 
by Paul Elers, a descendant of the Dutch-born potters, John 
Philip and David Elers. This gentleman advised Josiah 
Wedgwood in 1777 to “apply our composition to the making 
[of] Reservoirs in fortifications, the whole of one solid mass, 
for the preservation of records, magazines &c. so as to be 
Bomb-proof”. The idea of employing jasperware, of which 
the ingredients were far from cheap, for such a purpose did 
not appeal in the least to Wedgwood, and the matter was cer- 
tainly not pursued by him. Had it been, we might today see 
the name of Wedgwood where that of Chubb now stands! 

Paul Elers did not limit himself to this one proposal, and two 
years later a further suggested innovation drew the following 
paragraph from Wedgwood in a letter to Thomas Bentley: 

“T have a fine letter to answer by this post from my good 
old friend Paul Elers Esq, who has cut out a trifling job 
for me, which when I engage in will lift me far above all 

Intaglios, cameos and such trifling trinkets .... But I 

will not detain you upon the rack of expectation any longer. 

The business, then, is no less than making earthen water 

pipes for London first, and then for all the world. I have 

a mind to furnish London and Westminster first on my own 

account by way of experiment, & then, if you will accept 

of a partnership for supplying the rest of the world, I now 
make the offer & will finish the bargain over our next pipe.” 

The second son of Paul Elers, Capt. George Elers (1777- 
1842), wrote his recollections, which were edited by Lord 
Monson and George Leveson Gower and published in 1903. 
They appeared under the title Memoirs of George Elers. The 
Memoirs give a detailed and interesting picture of the career 
(both military and social) of an Army officer of the time, and 
some attempt is made in the early pages to trace the careers 
of John Philip and David Elers. It may be added that some 
of the statements made by Capt. Elers in connection with his 
famous ancestors are not entirely correct. 


LOWESTOFT EXHIBITIONS 


Dr. Lloyd E. Hawes of Boston, Mass., writes to suggest that 
readers living outside the British Isles might like to have fuller 
particulars of ceramic exhibitions that take place here. He 
instances the brief reference in the Causerie of September, 1957, 
to two displays of Lowestoft china, and requests more precise 
details of the location of Worthing and Ipswich. For other 
readers who, like Dr. Hawes, would like to obtain copies of 
the exhibition catalogues, the addresses are: 


Museum and Art Gallery, 
Chapel Road, Worthing, Sussex. 
Catalogues price 1/3d. each, post free to addresses in England 
and U.S.A. 


The Museum, 
High Street, Ipswich, Suffolk. 
Illustrated catalogues price 3/6d. to addresses in England, and 
3/9d. to U.S.A.; both including cost of postage. 
Dr. Hawes concludes his letter with the words: “In the city 
of Boston, there are over 100 of us quite interested in ceramics 
and we are supporting three ceramic clubs”’. 


SHOJI HAMADA 


The Japanese potter, Shoji Hamada, an exhibition of whose 
work was opened at the Crafts Centre of Great Britain (Hay 
Hill, London, W.1) on March 3rd, came to this country nearly 
forty years ago. On that occasion he stayed long enough to 





The Rockingham ‘Rhinoceros’ vase. 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 


help Mr. Bernard Leach in starting his famous pottery at St. 
Ives. Appropriately, Mr. Leach opened the exhibition last 
month. 

Shoji Hamada’s work has a world-wide reputation. He never 
signs a piece, and is recorded as having said: “If my pots do 
not speak for themselves, or people are imperceptive, no signa- 
ture will make the pots any better”. This viewpoint may have 
been held in the past by many of his forerunners in the craft, 
and would account for the fact that so much old porcelain is 
also unmarked. It is also possible that this typically Oriental 
detachment was not shared at all by European potters and that 
they did not trouble about marking their wares simply because 
they did not give the matter consideration. 

Meissen was consistent in marking, and so were the great 
majority of the other Continental factories, but the same can- 
not be said of their XVIIIth century English contemporaries. 
The Worcester factory was one of the first to take real trouble 
in the matter, and they used a number of marks of which 
most were copied at the time or shortly afterwards. Wedgwood 
was the first English china-manufacturer to realise fully the 
importance of a simple “brand name”, and although he was 
by no means free from the attention of pirates he established 
a precedent that was followed by other makers, and is now 
adhered to almost everywhere. 

Shoji Hamada is unlikely to have many who will rival his 
artistic qualities in ceramics, nor will there be many who can 
afford to imitate his example by retaining their anonymity in 
this competitive Western world. 


CONNOISSEUR IN THE BATHROOM 


“You may stand your toothbrushes, as we do, in a lidless but 
exquisite Rockingham tea pot”. Gil Thomas: Antiques in 
Your Home. 

GEOFFREY WILLS. 
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A MEISSEN GROUP 


ERHAPS once an important piece of decoration on the 
table of Frederick the Great himself, the Meissen group 
Naiads Fishing with a Net for Young Tritons was, according 
to W. B. Honey, first modelled in 1761 by Carl Christoph 
Punct who replaced Friedrich Elias Mayer, one-time Court 
Sculptor at Weimar, on the Meissen staff of modellers, and 
later revised by Kaendler, the most celebrated sculptor of 
the manufactory, in 1769. The group illustrated here is 
thought to be the earlier of the two versions. Although the 
figures are graceful and animated, whereas Punct’s naked 
figures were often apt to be stiff and doll-like, the straight 
brows and pointed noses which are so characteristic of his 
work leave little room for doubt. 

A group from one of the Royal Palaces of Saxony and now 
in the Worcester Museum, representing Venus, with attendant 
Nereids, being drawn over the sea by a dolphin, has much in 
common with this one. Nymphs and putti have strikingly 
similar characteristics and attitudes and are almost certainly 
by the hand of the same modeller. One, in particular, could 
be from one of the same moulds. Certain of the small sea- 
creatures and other forms of aquatic life which garnish the 
bases of both groups are almost identical in form and 
colouring. 

The colours on the group illustrated are subdued, with pale 
mauves, greens, blues and browns, with here and there a 
touch of brilliant emerald and coral. They represent a 
transition between the simple, vivid, masculine colours of the 
early period and the more flamboyant and sentimental colours 
that followed later. There is an unusual olive green reminis- 
cent of the greens used at Frankenthal between 1755 and 
1775. The nymphs’ eyes are black and the hair is carefully 
modelled and finely drawn with brown lines. The whole 
effect is one of charm and warmth to which the photograph 
does not do full justice. 

The modelling, from the features of the Naiads to the 
teeth of the fishes and the minute conch-shell horn in the 
hand of the little Triton, is exquisitely delicate and accurate 
in detail. The net gives the appearance of having been 
fashioned from string dipped in slip and allowed to burn 
away in the firing in anticipation of the lacework technique 
introduced shortly before 1770 on figures by Michel Victor 
Acier, who shared the position of modellmeister with Kaendler 
during the period 1763 to 1774, and which was later to be- 
come a feature of the XI Xth century figure production. 

The overall height of the group is 13 inches and the oval 
base is 10 inches long and 6 inches wide. The famous 
crossed-swords mark, taken originally from the Electoral 
Arms of Saxony, appears in underglaze blue beneath the 
base. This mark was adopted in 1724, occurring first in over- 
glaze enamel colours but from 1730 onwards being nearly always 
in underglaze blue. It has continued in use until compara- 
tively modern times and its form is of value in dating speci- 
mens, although all sorts of variations occurred at all times. 
On this group it is similar in form to that used shortly before 
what was known as the Academic Period (1763 to 1774). 
During that period a dot was added below the crossed 
swords. Had this piece been the later revised version by 
Kaendler it would almost certainly have had the dot. Its 
absence therefore suggests that the piece is in fact the work 
of Punct prior to 1763. 

In addition to the crossed swords there is also an incised 
number C35 below the mark, which, according to Dr. Grézer 
of Meissen, is the model number. A small red numeral 12 
is probably the order number carried by the group in some 
museum or other. 













































Naiads Fishing with a Net for Young Tritons. 
Meissen (Carl Christoph Punct), 1761. 


In the Collection of Mr. and Mrs. H. Nevile Player. 


If the dating of the group is correct, it was modelled to- 
wards the close of the great era of Meissen porcelain and 
while the Seven ‘ears War was still in progress. Frederick 
the Great frequently stayed in Meissen during the war and 
took a great interest in the factory. Afuch of the work done 
at this time was to his personal order and, in the field of 
tableware, often to his own designs ; although normal pro- 
duction still continued in the styles of the previous decade 
with classical subjects and allegories predominating. 

The workmanship remained exceedingly fine but the im- 
pact of war created unsettled conditions within the factory. 
Kaendler himself, temporarily in charge, does not seem to 
have been on very good terms with some of the other model- 
lers. Be that as it may, the influence of his genius remained 
considerable for many years and although, over his last ten 
years, financial pressure required a quickening in the tempo 
of production which led to the eventual lowering of standards, 
particularly in decoration, it was only after his death in 1774 
that the artistic decline in Meissen porcelain really began to 
gather momentum. 

Punct himself died in 1765. In composition his groups 
obviously derive from Kaendler but, as this group shows, his 
treatment of detail was attractively original. 


Composition, 1957. 
Collection G. de Neufville, Paris. 
150 x 220 cms. 


BRAM van VELDE 


HERE aare, I feel, two sorts of paintings: those we 
merely contemplate and those we actually experience. 
The former may delight us, stimulate our imaginations, 
decorate our walls, in short entertain us, while the latter can 
upset, shock, and sometimes even coerce us, for, as they are 
the expression of an artist’s authentic, ineffable, inward 
struggle, they expose the frailty of our certitudes, the ambiva- 
lence of our pleasures and the bitter irony of our fate. The 
former are soothing and reassuring, the latter disturbing and 
provocative. Van Gogh’s most vehement paintings belong to 
this second category—the least popular of the two—as do 
the works produced for the past thirty years by one of the 
strangest among contemporary painters, Bram van Velde. 
I came to know Bram’s work only recently. Around 1949, 
I was greatly intrigued by a large gouache hanging in 
Georges Duthuit’s study. I was struck by what I felt to be 
its “content”: an indefinable harmony between meaningless 
forms and strangely splendid colours and tones. In that 
room where so many magnificent treasures had been as- 
sembled with loving discrimination, Bram’s gouache, though 
completely unrelated to all the other paintings, seemed to 
me to reply, by way of some obscure, subterranean tunnel, 
to the questioning gaze of a double mask from British 
Columbia, the awesome, gaping beak of a bird of prey with, 
in its craw, a highly-coloured human face, frozen in a look 
of sybilline rapture. It was not until 1952, however, that I 
had the opportunity of seeing a large number of his paintings 
at an exhibition held at the Maeght Gallery, and I was 
seized with a desire to push further into that burning world 
where I did not, however, tread boldly, but rather with the 


By PATRICK WALDBERG 


apprehension of a soldier blindly crossing a field he suspects 
is mined. For though the emotions his work aroused in me 
were strong, I must confess that at first they were anything 
but pleasant. I was baffled and disconcerted, torn by con- 
flicting sentiments: a sense of loss, of being lost, of falling, 
was mingled with the dim intuition that somewhere amidst 
that apparent chaos I might come upon nascent beauty. Yet, 
at the same time, I found it difficult to rid myself of a 
certain dread, something akin to the terror a traveller might 
feel as he draws near Jorge Luis Borges’ City of Immortals. 
True, I did have a guide: the fine preface Georges Duthuit 
had written to accompany that memorable exhibition. But 
because of the slowness of my mental processes—or because 
Bram van Velde’s work requires long familiarity to be loved 
and understood—it was not until much later that I grasped 
the truth of that lucid text which, so far as possible, both 
probes and encircles the contours of the impalpable. “An 
abortive geometry”, he writes, “a world of blindness and 
deafness which seems . . . impenetrable and yet finally a chink 
appears and it splits open . With groping hands and 
thrusting shoulders we push on past huge trenches of quartz, 
salt and hard dried mud.” The three kingdoms melt into 
one and give rise to anomalous shapes born of some torturous 
private alchemy: “ellipses hardening into spear-heads, right 
angles on the point of fusion, long shafts of spittle and lava 
collapsing under their own weight, ovular clots obstructing 
veinous passages,” and further on, “On a ground of partly 
hidden, raw, floating masses on the face of which a fat and 
tangled vegetation forms a network of filtering arteries . . . 
among the scattered fragments of ruined or embryonic cities, 
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BRAM VAN VELDE 





BRAM VAN VELDE 


Composition, 1957. 100 x 80 cms. 


Collection Michel Warren, Paris. 


[ All photographs by Georges Garcin] 





APOLLO 





Composition, 1925. 


and in the heavy calm of caverns and phosphorescent wrecks, 
captive suns levitate and streak about.” This majestic 
imagery is confirmed by my recollections and exactly renders 
my original impression of rapturous panic, a sumptuous 
débdcle, flushed with the opulent hues of a mad sunset. 
Though the word “silence” has often been used in connection 
with Bram’s paintings, for me his work is primarily a shriek, 
followed by a silence which is suddenly more grave and more 
significant. 

I wanted to meet this strange man who seemed perpetually 





Composition, 1934. 
Private Collection, Paris. 
81 x 100 cms. 


dying and whose death-rattle contained such luxuriant 
sonorities. Our meeting took place around 1953, thanks 
either to Georges Duthuit or Samuel Beckett, I don’t remem- 
ber which. But I do remember marvelling at the sight of 
that remarkable trio at a side-walk café: Duthuit, Beckett 
and Bram: the seignorial Merovingian, the mythical Irish- 
man and the flying Dutchman. The latter’s physical appear- 
ance would seem to belie the notions of poverty and misery 
which, as he constantly asserts, are the key to his work. For 
Bram is one of those privileged beings endowed with physical 
dignity: his body is slim, supple and erect like an aquatic 
plant, and in his otter’s face with its two pale, sapphire eyes 
dwells the slightly hunted look of a lost, startled child. From 
time to time, sudden, silent laughter will break through his 
melancholic features and ripple across them like the con- 
centric rings on a pool of water when a stone is dropped. 
Accustomed though he is to solitude and silence rather than 
the world of men, Bram does not flee the company of those 
with whom he feels secure, and his presence, far from being 
oppressive is, on the contrary, a tonic. His slightly gutteral 
speech, conveyed by a muffled voice, is always straightfor- 
ward and direct, the delivery slightly jerky and breathless ; 
his intensity does not exclude humour or even witticism, but 
shuts out indifference and thrusts aside banalities. It is not 
always an easy task to detect the terror, the anguish, the 
sense of the abyss, which dwell in that man, for they are 
hidden behind a mask of affability, readily lit by a smile. 
And it is hard to believe that, with all his native poise and 
charm, such a man should find himself so lost, convulsed and 
help!ess in a world whose meaning eludes him, as does the 
purpose of his own life. Yet such is the fate of Bram van 
Velde, a man tied to his anguish as a dog about to be 
drowned is tied to a heavy stone. I shall never forget that 
night I met him alone on a street corner in Montparnasse: 
“I’m the unhappiest man on earth!” he said to me, with his 
mouth puckered in a crazy laugh. And it was true: he had 





Composition, 1929. 
Private Collection, Paris 
100 x 81 cms. 
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BRAM 





Composition, 1940. 
100 x 81 cms. 


not been painting for some time and for him this was 
synonomous with unbearable suffering. 

Though I doubt that such information will shed the least 
bit of light on Bram’s secrets, perhaps the reader will be 
better able to situate the painter if I indicate the main stages 
of his career. He was born in 1895 in Zoeterwoude, near 
Leyden ; his parents were very humble folk who, for lack 
of a richer inheritance, bequeathed their children unusual 
talents. Bram’s elder brother also turned out to be a painter, 
while his younger sister was to make a name for herself as 
a novelist. He was obliged to earn his own bread at an early 
age, and at twelve began an apprenticeship with a painter 
and decorator: his gifts became evident at once. Left un- 
thwarted, his precocious inclination quite naturally led him 
to the studies in which he was to learn the artist’s trade. His 
development followed a normal path, moving from realism 
to a form of expressionism accentuated by a stay in Northern 
Germany in 1922. After that, he came to fauvism and 
attained such a degree of mastery in this style that around 
1925 his work was not unworthy of a Matisse or a Braque. 
It was then that he settled in Paris. During those youthful 
years, Bram received substantial help from a friend and 
fellow countryman who encouraged him in his work and 
founded great hopes on him. But in 1930, something 
snapped, a conflict broke loose and nothing seemed to “work” 
any more. The contours of depicted objects which, until 
then, had been treated in a sensitive, soothing manner, began 
to break down and deteriorate. The civilized harmony 
gradually fell to pieces and became raucous, discordant 
sounds, the prelude to some barbaric chant ; the painter’s 
self-assurance, meagre as it was, gave way to confusion. It 
was clear that Bram could no longer play the game, no longer 
knew how to play “other people’s” game ; he was condemned 
to feed on himself alone. Abandoned by all his friends, he 
plunged into his own world of darkness. 
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VAN VELDE 


During the long years that followed, periods of spartan- 
like poverty were followed by stretches of direst need, and 
Bram staggered on, wracked with fever and as though skinned 
alive, glimpsing light through the shadows only on those rare 
occasions when he actually painted. “I exist only by express- 
ing myself,” he said, “and I don’t know what I express.” 
But creation is a slow process with Bram, terribly hard to 
set in motion and full of excruciating interruptions. Then 
came a stay in Corsica, in 1930, followed by two sad years 
in Paris. Finally, a handful of friends took pity on him 
and raised a subscription to send him to Majorca where, as 
they supposed, the heat of the sun was free and tomatoes 
could be had for the asking. He stayed there for four years, 
until 1936, when, in the midst of the civil war, his wife died 
as a result of a bungled surgical operation. He returned to 
Paris and has been there ever since, except for a brief stay 
in Bordeaux at the beginning of the war. Until 1945 he 
went on leading the same life, stitched with an anguish, a 
doubt, and a hopelessness which were aggravated by increas- 
ingly bitter poverty. No one was aware of his existence. 
His works were turned down wherever he went, and few 
even deigned to look at them. The one oasis in that in- 
fernal desert was his friendship with Samuel Beckett. Though 
they had met in 1936, it was not until 1940 that Bram felt 
the desire to write to him, and that Sam paid him a visit. 
Bram van Velde is certainly sincere when he says: “I 
awaited each of Beckett’s visits with intense eagerness, and 
I shook with emotion when I showed him my canvases. He 
spoke of my painting as no one had ever spoken before ; 
his presence was stimulating to me.” This artist who until 
then had known only seclusion, frustration and persecution 
had found an audience at last. Knowing their works, it is 





Composition, 1945. 
Collection Glass, New York. 
103 x 76 cms. 
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Composition. 
Collection Xavier Fourcade, New York. 


130 x 162 cms. 


not hard to understand the affinities between these two men, 
each endowed in his own way with a sense of the apocalyptic. 
And if it is true that Bram’s are the only paintings which 
have managed to attract the cataclysmal sensitivity of the 
author of Godot, one should not overlook the evident re- 
lationship between Beckett’s torn and haggered heroes: 
Molloy, Malone, and this man who, contrary to all reason, 
stubbornly goes on translating his unnameable inner chaos 
into paint on canvas. 

I do not believe there is another painter of his generation who 
has produced so little. When—in 1946—Edouard Loeb had the 
laudable courage to show Bram’s works in the Galerie Mai— 
his first show in Paris, I believe—the twenty-five canvases 
and gouaches hanging on the walls constituted his entire 
output over the previous fifteen years! The show was a 
complete failure. A few years later he entered the Maeght 
Gallery in the wake of his brother Geer, and Maeght signed 
him to a five-year contract. Subsequently he was shielded 
from want by the devotion of a few friends who were deeply 
impressed by his work and whose fervent attachment has 
never flagged. The recent epilogue is common knowledge: 
a young dealer, Michel Warren, fell under the spell of Bram’s 
work too, and, thanks to his diligent efforts, was able to draw 
Bram to the attention of a now eager and devoted public. 

Bram has moved out of his Montrouge prison, that desolate 
hole surrounded by a dye factory, where he lived for fifteen 
years, and now has a more bearable studio, on the Boulevard 
de la Gare, near the Bercy wine depots. Though he has 
risen out of the depths of poverty—for a long time to come, 
let us hope—his torment remains unappeased. He no longer 
knows how to live, and he knows it. When he used to say 
“T paint my wretchedness,” he was referring not so much to 
his own poverty as to the misery of the human condition. 
For him, painting is a means of escaping out of time. He 
is one of the very few and perhaps the only artist to have 
raised the act of painting to a mystical level, akin, in the 
last analysis, to thge “inner experience” described by Georges 
Bataille. “I’m looking for my own secret,” Bram said to 
me. “I’m within a hair’s breadth of a secret. Neither you 
nor I can €now what it is, but it seems to me I’m getting 
close to it through my painting. It’s as though I were 
stealing up on tip-toe towards some unknown thing that I 
went to catch unawares.” 

Bram van Velde has always said that he had doubts about 


everything save his own sincerity. I myself am not one 
to nurse strong certainties, and the preceding lines make no 
pretence at solving the enigma of Bram ; it remains agon- 
izingly unexplained. I simply wish to arouse in others the 
desire to know his work. Like Bram van Velde, I stumble 
and grope, and am sure of nothing, save the deep sincerity 
of my liking for the man and my interest in his work ; I feel 
I have glimpsed beauty in it, sustained by a living network 
of subtle nerves, but a new kind of beauty, a beauty that 
moans, exults and trembles. For me his painting has the 
ring of Baudelaire’s The Cracked Bell, of which the last 
verses seem to express the quintessence of Bram’s life: 


“For me, my soul is cracked ; when sick with care 
She strives with songs to people the cold air 

It happens often that her feeble cries 

Are like the harsh rattle of a man who lies 
Wounded, forgotten, ‘neath a mound of slain 

And dies, pinned fast, writhing his limbs in vain.” 


[Translated from the French by Noel Burch. Baudelaire’s 
verses are taken from Sir John Squire’s celebrated translation. | 





Composition, 1957. 
Collection Marie Cuttoli, Paris. 
130 x 97 cms. 


RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION IN SWITZERLAND 


An important retrospective exhibition of paintings and 
gouaches by Bram van Velde will shortly take place in the 
Kunsthalle in Berne. This will include more than fifty 
works and will thus be the most comprehensive exhibition 
so far to be held. It opens on 10th May. 
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Art and Environment 





Fig. I. 


Persian Lustered Tiles. XIIIth century. 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 


“Islam's real paradise’, wrote Malraux, “is populated by arabesques 
NE can sympathise with the common disinclination to 
come to grips with non-realist art, for its appeal is 
seldom instantaneous or direct. In order to be prepared to 
make the necessary effort, one needs to be persuaded that 
non-realist art is not only enjoyable, but legitimate, and the 
greatest impediment to both of these conditions is a stubborn 
persistence of realist prejudices. The knowledge that realism 
is quite exceptional in world art, and that we cannot attribute 
this to clumsiness or technical poverty may be helpful (the 
Blue Mosque at Isphahan, or the carving on a Maori canoe 
are assurances of superlative skill) but it fails to soften our 
hearts. A more fundamental conversion is necessary. 
Basic changes in our cultural attitudes are preparing us for 
such a conversion. Science, philosophy and psychology have 
all attacked the narrow arrogances of XI Xth century material- 
ism. “Reality” for science today consists of a maelstrom of 
unseizable particles, which fail to meet our common criteria 
of materiality, and psychology has revealed a radically dif- 
ferent order within us. But of even greater importance, the 


Fig. II. Carved Wood Door Lintel. Maori, XVIIIth 


or early XIXth century. 
British Museum. 


One must assume that the elaborate skills required in such art could 
have been successfully diverted to the mimicry of nature, to realism 
in art, had a deep desire for this been felt. Admittedly European 
realism has depended on great mimetic skills, requiring years of 
apprenticeship in art schools ; an attention to nature and to matter 
which the conditions of the Renaissance favoured. Elsewhere, such 


a need did not arise, and art remained unconcerned with realism. 





APPROACHES TO CONTEMPORARY ART 





WILSON 


By FRANK AVRAY 


and not by houris’. In a world virtually free from natural vegetation, 
the human mind must project rich gardens of delight, essentially 
abstract in their symbolic profusions, upon choice material objects, 
and these are frequently the results of consummate technical skill. 


art historian has come to view art as part of a historical, 
genetical process, and both realist and non-realist art are 
seen as different responses to life and living—both of them 
legitimate in their time and place. This should be obvious 
enough. A sculpture by Lynn Chadwick would have been 
an offence in a Louis XV setting, and one has only to com- 
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Fig. III. Scythian Bronze. c. Vth century B.c. 
British Museum. 


The vitalism of peoples living in often life-challenging conditions. 


pare the effects of a Rubens with a Soulages painting in a 
factory workshop to know instinctively which is “right”. 

For the perplexed, this hint of a relationship between art 
and entourage is encouraging, for it means that art is not so 
much the random choice of the artist, or the cunning plot- 
tings of the art dealers, but is the consequence of the same 
forces, physical, social, cultural, which have conditioned 
human existence from the start. 

One does, in fact, find a close relationship in time and 
place between nature, nurture and art. The art of peoples 
living under exacting, challenging conditions, as in deserts 
of snow and ice, tends to be sparse, abstract, non-realist and 
frequently geometric. The art of dwellers in the fearful and 
life-harassing green jungle hells of Africa owes its often 
demonic non-realism to an aroused, magical underworld, 
and the art of nomads and hunters is generally exuberant, 
vital and expressionistic. Realism appears only when human 








Fig. IV. Lascaux Cave Painting. 


Realism in art has only been possible under rare conditions of 
living, in the life-replenishing river civilisations of the ancient Near 
East, in the protected island civilisations of Minoa and ancient Greece, 
in the flourishing Gupta civilisation of India, and in the one rare 
time that African man managed to push back the green jungle hells 
of the dark continent, at Ife, in Nigeria. The earliest known realism 
goes back however, to the happy hunting grounds of the Palaeolithic age. 


beings manage to live harmoniously in a benign nature, or 
when man has been able to make of nature a compliant 
mistress, as in ancient Greece, thanks to highly organised 
slavery, and from the XVIth century onwards in Europe, 
thanks to progressively more successful plungings into nature’s 
hidden sources of energy. 

Man’s origins have recently been pushed back by half a 
million years or more. Man-like creature may have romped 
the earth even as far back as the late Miocene, more than a 
million years ago. In these ancient times, mild, orchard- 
like conditions provided the earliest men with a most fruitful 
and congenial earthly paradise. A lavish abundance of 
Primate foods have been found with the remains of the 
Proconsul by Dr. Leakey in East Africa. The art of these 
earliest times was probably floral. To this day, elaborate 
floral constructions are made in India and Polynesia, and 
survivals of this Arcadian art are seen in the flower Carnivals 
of southern Europe. Man’s amazing colour sense, sensitive 
to several thousand different hues, could only have evolved 
in an orgy of colour, which only flowers in great abundance 
could have provided. What could be more abstract than a 
bouquet or a wreath? The seeds of the most elaborate 
colouristic art were so simply sown. 

The ice-ages destroyed this arcadian condition—the last 
only ended some ten thousand years ago—and in a hardened, 
deflowered world, man took to stone and bone, to hair and 
feather for his art, for these symbolised best his altered, de- 
naturalised and often darkened spirit. Only in the late 
Paleolithic, some forty thousand years ago, did nature’s 
severity abate, and the hunters found themselves in a paradise 
of abundant game and an easy stomach-filled existence. The 
near-realism of the cave paintings of this period lasted until 


Fig. V. The Folkton Drums. c. 1800 B.c. 
British Museum. 


The happy hunting grounds of the Palaeolithic were destroyed by 
the recrudescence of ice in the Neolithic age. Realism in art gave 
way to a preoccupation with the abstract. This tendency has persisted 
until recent times in the European North, and is possibly connected 
today with abstract expressionism. 
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a recrudescence of ice in Neolithic times, when realism once 
more gave way to abstraction. 

Neolithic abstraction first yielded to realism in the South, 
in Asia Minor, in Greece, and eventually in Italy ; the 
Renaissance remained essentially a southern manifestation. 
In the European North, where glacial conditions lingered 
longer, the Neolithic influence in Nordic and Ionic art per- 
sisted, siring the Gothic opposition, and, in our own times, 
such movements as Expressionism which has never found 
much favour in the European South. 

Before the Renaissance, human beings had lived fearfully, 
emprisoned in walled cities ; art was humanistic, expression- 
istic, and nature barely featured. In music, melody was 
modulated in elaborate polyphony and fugue. The 
Renaissance opened up the countryside to European man, 
and dispelled the dark clouds of fear and pestilence. An 
intimacy with nature, unknown since man’s arcadian origins, 
was reclaimed, and art became intricately realistic and 
naturalistic. Music became melodic, and the foundations of 
the romantic movement were laid in a close association with 
nature. 


CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 104) 


come an event at this gallery, and the showing this year in- 
cludes Old Master drawings. Indeed, a double drawing 
from that precious album of Fra Bartolommeo which recent- 
ly was sold at Sotheby’s extends this exhibition to five 
centuries, for there is a striking Vlaminck there which came 
from the George Lurcy sale. Both paintings and drawings 
are of a very high quality, one very lovely van der Heyden, 
“View of Xanten” which was bought by Catherine II of 
Russia from Cromat and comes from the Hermitage ; an 
exquisite Avercamp ; Van Goyen with two impressive circu- 
lar panels and two important drawings ; a great Flower-piece 














Fig. VI. SouLaGes. Painting, 1956. 
Gimpel Fils Gallery. 

Our new environment, determined by industry and science and 
progressively de-natured, has demanded a radically new imagery, 
which has more in common with the approach of world art in general, 
and with the Neolithic, than with traditional Renaissance art, Our 
new ‘synthetic’ world has brought into being a new synthetic non- 
figurative art, perfectly miscible in feeling and appeal with the new 
environment. 


But the zeal to seduce nature and dominate matter sired 
a monster which in time would completely destroy the Renais- 
sance world and all its values. Too few realise to what extent 
man’s relationship with nature has been shattered. For to 
the industrial millions—and they are the back bearers of 
our Civilisation—nature is not only largely unknown, but is 
felt as something strange. In industrial countries, the 
nature which fired the romantics has been desecrated by 
pylons, poison sprays and newspapers ; and children reared 
in cities prefer their streets to the countryside. 

If nature-realism can only be truly and honestly inspired 
when man lives harmoniously with an unspoilt nature, the 
move away from realism in art in our times is seen to be in- 
evitable, an instinctive reaction similar to the change from 
Palaeolithic realism to Neolithic abstraction. The body of 
so-called “modern” art, and its more popular names, Picasso, 
Matisse, Braque, in truth belong to the period of transition, 
a first step only in the move away from nature, and have 
little bearing upon the highly industrialised, scientific age. 

The fantastic evolution of art in our time makes sense 
if it is seen as an accompaniment to the basic change from 
intimacy with nature and the resulting confidence in the 
reality of appearances, to a completely de-natured, synthetic, 
industrialised environment, and a science and philosophy 
which have shown appearances to be illusory. It is no 
accident that the first impulsive tremors in the free brush- 
work of Constable and the form-transcending mists of Turner 
are contemporaneous with the growing impetus of the 
industrial revolution ; and the trend continues, through the 
colour explosions of the Impressionists and the mathematical 
renderings of the Cubists, to the completely non-objective, 
non-figurative art most characteristic of today. 

The responsibility for this latest turn is thus taken away 
from the artist and placed squarely on the shoulders of 
inevitable and irreversible historical processes. This should 
at least precondition us to taking the most advanced aspects 
of contemporary art seriously, even if our initial approach, 
still obstructed by senescent Renaissance values and criteria, 
is not altogether amicable, and even if effort and initiation 
prove necessary. The collector of the contemporary can 
comfort himself that he swims with the historical current, 
and that traditionalism and political intervention, the two 
arch-promoters of realism today, will for sure be levelled by 
the bull-dozers of destiny. 


by Jan Davidsz de Heem ; a Marieschi, “Santa Maria della 
Salute” with groups of figures which make one think of 
Guardi ; Guardi himself with an intimate drawing: the list 
of good and rare things carries on to Renoir, Gauguin, Van 
Gogh, and Signac. 


COMING EVENTS 

In May O’Hana Gallery is to have an exhibition of Paul 
Maze Water-colours and Pastels. Maze shows all too rarely 
his lively impressions of the contemporary scene, especially of 
race courses. 

Russell Drysdale, the Australian artist, is scheduled for 
the next exhibition at the Leicester Gallery, along with 
Dora Maar and some early graphic work by Vlaminck. 







































Fig. I. MATTHEW SMITH. The Last Supper. 





THE CHRISTIAN VISION 


T is strange and perhaps encouraging that this century, genuine Christian art: ‘genuine’ in the sense of an art not 

which has witnessed the disintegration of long-established Christian in subject only, but animated by a deep awareness 
artistic traditions should have witnessed also a revival in of spiritual values. In much of the religious painting of the 
renaissance, and still more in the baroque and the rococo, the 
subject tended to be no more than a vehicle for the display 
of an artist’s skill, imagination, and emotional power, which 
might not be specifically religious, or even Christian at all. 
Paganism is often barely concealed in the Madonnas and 
Saints of Raphael ; Michelangelo’s Sistine ceiling, ‘noble and 
nude and antique’, is an astonishing decoration to find in a 
Christian church ; and—to take two of his most moving 
sculptures—is there any fundamental difference of mood 
between the Pieta in St. Peter’s and The Dying Captive ? 
In the succeeding centuries, ecclesiastical painting from Guido 
Reni to Tiepolo grew more and more secular, and whatever 
its value as art its Christian content became hardly more 
than an acquiescence in the forms of conventional piety. 
Exceptions occur in peasant art, where the inhibiting influence 
of academicism was not felt, and in the great masters with 
a few lonely figures who broke through traditional formulae 
and were able to re-imagine the Christian story for them- 
selves. Hence the painting of El Greco, Rembrandt, and 
Goya, and today, when the pressure of an academic style has 
so much weakened, of Epstein, Rouault, and Graham Suther- 
land. 

The exhibition at the Redfern Gallery entitled “The 
Christian Vision’, brings together a large number of paintings 
and sculptures whose level of excellence and especially of 
individual sincerity is very high. One curious feature is the 
prevalence of what can only be called a Gothicising style. 
The forms of Gothic were conventional in the middle ages 
—the age of faith—but one has not the feeling that the recur- 
rence of these forms is a deliberate and conscious archaism ; 





Fig. II. JoseF JANOS. Jesus Christ Condemned to Death. 
From the Stations of the Cross. 
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THE CHRISTIAN VISION 


=>: 


Fig. III. GrorGces Rouvautt. The Crown of Thorns. 
Aquatint. 


although the affiliations of Sutherland with Grunewald and of 
Rouault with stained glass are obvious enough. Matthew Smith, 
on the other hand, seems to belong rather to the Venetian 
XVIth century, and his Last Supper (Fig. I) is one of the least 
Christian, though not the least striking, of the pictures shown. 

With the carved reliefs of the Stations of the Cross by Josef 
Janos, a village carpenter from Debno in Poland, we are back 
with the primitive, and the appeal of the unsophisticated. 
This is the third series he has done, the others being in 
country churches near his home. He is in no sense a pro- 
fessional artist, and his models are hideous XIXth century 
German oleographs, whose realistic beauty it is his greatest 
ambition to emulate. The series was given by Janos to 
Graham Greene, who had previously admired and tried to 
buy them, with the request that they should be presented to a 
Catholic church in England. 

Artists so different as John Piper, Picabia, Emile Bernard, 
Roy de Maistre, Richard Eurich, Chagall, Epstein, and Leon 
Underwood contribute to this interesting exhibition which 
will have a sequel in the exhibition arranged by the Contem- 
porary Art Society at the Tate Gallery in June. W.R.J. 


Fig. V. BRYAN KNEALE. The Nun. 


Fig. IV. GRAHAM SUTHERLAND. The Deposition. 
Lent by Wilfrid Evill, Esq. 
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Fig. I. FERNAND LeGer. L’Echafaudage, 1919. Pen and ink. 
Galerie Louise Leiris 


FERNAND LEGER AT THE GALERIE LOUISE LEIRIS 

HE graphic work and the gouaches of Fernand Léger are 

but a part of his work in oils rather than, as with 
Picasso and Matisse, autonomous. His drawing is without 
blurs ; it is generous and austere, diligent and spare: and of 
great integrity, for no-one hated the approximate more than 
Léger. His drawings are the triumph of logic, of economy, 
of the mystery of the here and now. Out of his admiration 
for the most elementary and everyday objects, out of his lack 
of interest in the metaphysical and the spiritual, comes a 
great beauty which is contemporary in the most exact and 
the most profoundly valid sense of the word. Léger was the 
only painter really to celebrate the XXth century. Braque 
uses bicycles as one more element from the still-life repertory; 
Léger monumentalizes the bicycle as one of the significant 
forms of our century, or rather he brings significance to this 
banal form which is nevertheless to him what the horse was 
to Ucello. As early as 1913, Apollinaire remarked on the 
felicity with which Léger gave himself over to the civilisation 
in which he lived. Léger himself has said that he is the 
“primitif d’un age a venir”. His work is the revelation of the 
beauty of that which is newest in our time. If Léger draws 
machines, they are of his own invention ; but since nothing 
is less fantastic than his vision, he confers on them a sense 


AND LONDON 


By JEAN YVES MOCK 


of a superior truth, an appearance of reality even though 
their form is personal and non-realistic. In this he resembles 
the eroticism of de Sade, which although it appears realistic, 
is impossible of realisation. Léger’s drawing is a moment of 
creation, the quest for the perfection which is to be realized 
in his paintings. Even his gouaches which look so much 
like the finished paintings are only their penultimate form 
and are conceived as studies for the finished works, just as 
the easel paintings were sometimes followed by larger can- 
vases or by mural compositions. 

The Galerie Louise Leiris has brought together examples 
from every period: in all, eighty-nine drawings and gouaches 
of the first quality. It is always a great pleasure to look at 
Léger’s work ; the healthiness, the concision, the solidity, 
excite immediate enthusiasm. Léger was called by the French 
poet Claude Roy a “gay Hercules”, and his strength and 
gaiety strike one in this exhibition. One is struck, too, by 
his warm and moving side which so felicitously mixes 
popular romance with something infinitely more profound ; 
the whole combining to create the coat of arms of our time. 


FRANCIS BOTT AT THE GALERIES BELLECHASSE 
AND LEGENDRE 


Francis Bott is far more successful in his gouaches, which 
are exhibited at the Galerie Bellechasse, than in his paintings 
exhibited at the Galerie Legendre. As Michel Seuphor re- 
marked several years ago, Francis Bott has travelled a hard 
road, via expressionism, realism, surrealism, and cubism, to 
arrive at his present state of pure abstraction. He has pro- 
ceeded by forced marches, and the road was not always 
marked out. The difficulties he has endured are visible in 
his paintings. They give weight to the slightest line and 
they deepen the quality of his lyricism. The result of so 
much effort is a work full of character: romantic, perhaps ; 
poignant, surely. But it is the sobriety of his painting that 
is most moving of all, its moral solitude. 

In his abstract compositions the almost too seductive colours 
attract and reflect light with almost too much address. Their 
composition and their rigour make one think of the stained 
glass windows he did several years ago for the Baron Guy de 
Rothschild. Not having seen them, one can nevertheless 
imagine that they are very beautiful, for it is precisely the 
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Fig. II. NIcOLAS DE STAEL. Composition, 1946. Pen and ink. 
Galerie Jeanne Bucher 
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NOTES FROM PARIS AND LONDON 


life that light shining through could give his compositions 
that is sometimes missing in these gouaches. 


FRANK AVRAY WILSON AT THE GALERIE CRAVEN 


Frank Avray Wilson’s non-figurative compositions are 
solidly organised. He achieves a tight coherence between the 
hints of line and the stratified slabs of colour which either 
melt one into the other, or are neatly superimposed. The 
organisation of forms is solid, contrasted, and balanced. One 
divines a discipline, a force, and an instinct for simplicity 
behind the imbrication of the colour slabs. 

The ensemble of the paintings, all recent works, at the 
Galerie Craven attracts and disappoints at the same time. 
The extremely nuanced sense of chromatic variations does not 
escape either the charge of good taste or of up-to-date 
academicism. His work is lucid, rigorous, inventive ; but it 
lacks austerity, surprise, internal necessity. Non-figurative 
art is haunted by good taste, and one must be very careful. 
The pretty is the enemy of the beautiful: one dates, the other 
survives. The slightest concession is irreparable. 


NICOLAS DE STAEL AT THE GALERIE JEANNE BUCHER 


The Jeanne Bucher Gallery has collected forty-three draw- 
ings in charcoal, indian ink, wash-tint, and pastel by the late 
Nicolas de Stael. One is gripped by the blind and abundant 
ardour of these works by a unique artist whose fascination 
with death is even more perceptible in his drawings, perhaps 
because of their chiaroscuro, than in his paintings. Between 
1942 and 1954 (the date of the last drawings exhibited) Stael 
oscillated between abstraction and a kind of distilled realism. 
These drawings clearly show the evolution which was to lead 
finally to the rich synthesis of his last year. His graphic 
work follows the same stages as his painting, and it fulfils the 
same exigences. But his drawings are not sketches or studies 
for paintings. Stael did not consider drawing a subordinate 
art, and this is clearly apparent: his graphic work stands on 
its own feet. One feels, however, the same sense as in the 
paintings of the unattainable, the same sense of the beyond, 
the same struggle between restraint and excess. For example, 
the very beautiful Paysage (1952, from the Tezenas collection), 
pointillist, light, and serene, is, like his late paintings, a con- 
summation or a renunciation, whichever you want. In these 
drawings, one feels the way in which Stael evolved, and how 
much for him the act of painting was vital, excessive, and 
frenetic: the supreme test where mind, eye, and hand form 
an indissoluble trinity. 





Fig. IV. Tat Coat. Composition. 
R.B.A. Galleries 
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Fig. III. 


EpwarRD MIDDLEDITCH. Butterfly and Sunflower. 
Beaux Arts Gallery 


MIDDLEDITCH AT THE BEAUX-ARTS GALLERY 

The success of Middleditch’s recent exhibition illustrates 
even better than that of Michael Andrews the confusion into 
which both critics and public have fallen. One can hardly 
imagine a painter more mediocrely endowed or more highly 
literary. The mediocrity of his talent is clearly manifest in 
these badly painted cocktails of Sutherland and Bacon. He 
is as far behind them as a young film director who thinks he 
is being avant-garde by showing us the growth of a flower 
in stop-motion photography. 

The butterflies and the sunflowers of Mr. Middleditch 
belong to the climate of the works from which they are 
borrowed, and it is very dangerous to borrow from other 
painters after an interval of several years. There is, of course, 
nothing wrong in taking one’s point of departure from an- 
other painter. But one can only gape when Middleditch’s 
lack of pictorial imagination is dubbed “genius”, when his 
affectation is called “freshness”, and when his unsure, flabby 
line and his cheaply effective colours are said to display 
“great poetic power”. 


YOUNG CONTEMPORARIES AT THE R.B.A. GALLERIES 

The Young Contemporaries Association has organised a 
national exhibition of works by art students. There are more 
than 300 paintings, 40-odd drawings, prints, and collages, 
and some sculpture. Unfortunately the paintings and graphic 
work have been hung one picture above the other, literally 
covering the walls of the gallery, without the slightest regard 
for the basic necessity of presentation: visibility. The only 
exception to this rule is the stained-glass which is exhibited 
in a separate room. 

The idea of such an exhibition, the confrontation on a 
nation-wide scale of the work of art students, is of course 
interesting. But on visiting this exhibition one realizes that 
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Fig. V. ErLeen AGar. Seated Figure, 1957. 
Obelisk Gallery 


the selection is too large. One can perhaps put up with seeing 
masterpieces hung in triple rows as in the Pitti Palace, but 
certainly not works like these which betray (as is only natural 
for young painters) so many ill-digested influences from 
Cézanne to the most recent and most muddy of the Tachistes. 
Now one does not expect to find masterpieces at an exhibi- 
tion of student’s work, if only because of the definition of 
the word masterpiece. But one does expect to see works 
which express, in one way or another, a passion for painting. 
The works may be gouache, unsuccessful, even, but they 
ought to have a sense of vocation implicit in them. Here 
almost all the works exhibited have the sadness of the imposed 
task. One is amazed to find that the selection committee 
included men like William Scott, Reg Butler, and Edouardo 
Paolozzi: one might have expected that these men would 
have a greater sense of elimination. No exhibition at all 
would have been preferable to this depressing collection of 
coloured mud, expressing neither the love of colour nor the 
love of mud. 


EILEEN AGAR AND NEIMAN AT THE OBELISK GALLERY 


Eileen Agar was one of the “discoveries” of the Inter- 
national Surrealist Exhibition held in London during the 
summer of 1936. Her recent paintings exhibited at the 
Obelisk Gallery resemble delicate jig-saw puzzles. They 
are decorative, but would gain greatly if they were used as 
designs for tapestry. The wool would bring out marvellously 
the warmth of the colours and the playfulness of the com- 
position. As paintings, they are rather too worked-over, but 
as tapestry they would find their ideal realisation. Miss 
Agar’s surrealist affinities are manifest in her diverse and 
poetic inventions which are often charming. 

The Obelisk Gallery’s present exhibition is of paintings by 
Neiman, an Israeli living in Paris, who is having his first 
one-man show in London. An avoidance of excess, of that 
violence and stridency we have grown accustomed to in the 
Tachistes, is the distinguishing mark of these discreet and 





Fig. VI. JACK CLEMENTE. Birth of the Stone. 
Drian Gallery 


harmonious paintings, whose formal content suggests the 
richness and also the reserve of an Oriental temperament. 


A.I.A. 25TH ANNIVERSARY AT THE R.B.A. GALLERIES 


The R.B.A. Galleries have organised an exhibition of the 
Artists’ International Association on the occasion of its 25th 
anniversary. This very interesting exhibition is made up of 
a selection of paintings by its members, and an iconography 
retracing up to the war years all the A.I.A.’s artistic and 
political activities (their work helping refugee artists in Lon- 
don will be recalled) the whole, a reflection of the life of the 
artist in our time. The works of members include those by 
some of the founders of the group—Julian Trevelyan, Ceri 
Richards, Roland Penrose, and Victor Passmore, and works 
by contemporary English artists like Ben Nicholson, Barbara 
Hepworth, Humphrey Spender, and John Piper. The ex- 
hibition also includes paintings by foreign artists whose works 
have been lent by their owners to honour the A.I.A. on this 
occasion. They include: Buffet, Chagall, de Kooning, 
Vieira da Silva, Max Ernst, Sam Francis, Giacometti, Kline, 
Hartung, Mathieu, Miro, Pajetta, Picasso, Tal-Coat, Villon, 
Vlaminck, Riopelle, Rothko, and Tapies. 


CLEMENTE AND CHAPIN AT THE DRIAN GALLERY 


The paintings of Clemente are characterised by a forceful 
fusion of line and monochrome. They are full of nuance, 
richly subtle, and lack neither personality nor variety. In 
a way, they seem to be new variations on the lunar land- 
scapes of Max Ernst. The myriad tones of grey are thickly 
laid on with the palette knife, and Clemente succeeds in 
combining a tactile softness with an almost architectural 
solidity of structure. 

David Chapin is a young American artist who had his 
first show in London at the New Vision centre last year. 
His recent pictures are an extension and an intensification of 
his earlier canvasses. Unlike many non-figurative painters 
whose compositions are ordered and consolidated by lineation, 
Chapin is able to create an original and forceful pictorial 
space with his lively sense of matiére and his slabs of thick 
colour alone. Even when he plays with delicately shaded 
tones, as in his large square composition, there remains a 
feeling of space and virility. His orchestration of colour is 
full of life, and he knows how to capture the feeling of space 
without limiting it to a static and definitive expression. His 
paintings are rich in continually unforeseeable visual 
possibilities. 
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NEWS and VIEWS from NEW YORK 





Home Scene. 
Brooklyn Museum. 


Fig. I. THOMAS EAKINS. 


THOMAS EAKINS AT THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCE 


URING the past season there have been several opportunities 
to see paintings by Thomas Eakins in large exhibitions. In 
each instance his realism had a striking freshness and his work 
was much more forthright and personal than the efforts of 
most of his contemporaries in America. The exhibition at the 
Academy was most welcome as an aid in confirming the stature 
of this painter by surveying his output comprehensively in a 
show that included sketches and drawings and omitted the few 
large scale examples. Eakins was born in Philadelphia in 1844 
of mixed Quaker, Scotch-Irish, and Dutch parentage. Aside 
from a few student years in Paris, where GerOme was his 
master, and travel elsewhere on the continent, he spent most of 
his life in Philadelphia. He was an influential teacher whose 
insistence on life-models led to difficulties with the Board of 
Directors of the Pennsylvania Academy at a date when one 
would not have expected such troubles. Eakins’ work has a 
brooding, sober quality that pervades everything he did. In 
each painting, illusions are built up by the careful study of the 
light. In spite of the attention to detail in the figures, a paint- 
erly quality persists, and in interiors, the background often 
disappears mysteriously (Fig. I). The darkness of his interiors 
seems entirely appropriate to the present-day conception of the 
Victorian interior and in his outdoor scenes, the brilliance of 
sunlight is expertly recorded. His technique, while consistently 
illusionistic in the treatment of figures, does relate to Eakins’ 
avant-garde French contemporaries, the Impressionists, although 
he could never be quite so tentative in his final works. By its 
accuracy and honesty, Eakins’ work has a quality and strength 
not seen in the more out-of-date efforts of most American 
Academicians of the time. 
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By MARVIN D. SCHWARTZ 


THE GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY OF THE “EIGHT” 

Fifty years ago a group of eight American painters were 
invited to exhibit at the William MacBeth Galleries in an ab- 
breviated New York version of a “Salon des Refusés”. Robert 
Henri, a leading teacher and painter of the time, organised the 
show which included John Sloan, Arthur B. Davies, William 
Glackens, George Bellows, George Luks, Everett Shinn, Maurice 
Prendergast, and Ernest Lawson. Several of the painters had 
had works rejected by the National Academy and all worked 
in styles that reflected various School of Paris influences, of 
which probably Manet and Monet were the most important. 
Sloan, Glackens, and Luks were students of Henri, and it is 
to his credit that each worked in a personal style, although all 
chose the same general subject matter, and interest in realism 
which earned them the title, “ash-can” school, after a recurring 
subject in their work. Four galleries in New York have cele- 
brated the anniversary with exhibitions. At Hirschl and Adler, 
Robert Henri was shown in a comprehensive exhibition that 
reveals his qualities rather well, although he was twenty years 
younger. His style is related to Manet’s early period, possibly 
because of his study in Paris. Henri was in Paris twice, as a 
student of painting and, later, to work. During this second 
trip he seems to have become aware of the latest developments 
and in a portrait and night-scene the Picasso of the same period, 
around 1900, is brought to mind. The exhibition included a 
good number of landscapes, fortunately, since these were done 
with greater freedom than the portraits all American painters 
of the time were required to do. Of the group perhaps the 
most puzzling and interesting painter is Arthur B. Davies whose 
work was on view at the Zabriskie Gallery and at James Graham 
and Sons. Davies’ style was linear in a primitive version of 
the neo-classical, reminiscent of Puvis de Chavannes. After 


Fig. II. 


ALEXANDER CALDER. The Black Sieve, 1957, 
Wall mobile in metal. 50 in. high. 


Perls Galleries. 
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playing an important role in the organization of the Armory 
Show, which introduced the avant-garde in painting and sculp- 
ture to America in 1913, he experimented with splitting up 
planes in his compositions in a way that brings to mind 
Germans like Campendonck and Marc, and the pre-cubist ex- 
periments of Bracque and Picasso. Nudes dancing in landscapes 
seem to be a favourite subject for Davies whose consummate 
ability is apparent in all he did. The one unfortunate factor 
that seems to characterize all of the “eight” is their provincial- 
ism. They had excellent technique, and they were aware of the 
need for revolt but their way of revolting was too refined and 
too limited. Unfortunately, Americans painted ash-cans when 
painters like Picasso got into the ash-cans, figuratively speaking, 
to portray the “Demoiselles” or the “demi-monde”, which was 
a lot closer to the heart of the matter. 


ALEXANDER CALDER AT THE PERLS GALLERY 


Alexander Calder was one of the first Americans to be re- 
cognised and admired as an artist in Europe. He is the son of 
the sculptor A. S. Calder, a friend of several members of the 
“Eight”, who began his studies under Eakins. The younger 
Calder began his career as an engineer and went into the arts 
first as a painter and illustrator. He turned to sculpture during 
a sojourn in Paris in 1926 that included guidance from the 
sculptor Jose de Creeft. His first work was a miniature circus 
with acrobats, clowns and animals made from wood and wire. 
Some of these were shown at the Paris Salon des Humoristes 
where they created quite a stir and brought him to the attention 
of the art world. By 1928, he had developed a technique of 
making wire sculpture that was very successful. He produced 
figures that were almost entirely two-dimensional, generally 
caricatures, that have been described as calligraphic. His first 
serious or non-humorous work was inspired by Mondrian whose 
paintings had a very profound influence on Calder. 

After their first meeting, Calder began working on translating 
the stable Mondrian designs into oscillating plastic forms. 
Calder has described his own work as being inspired by bodies 
at movement in the universe. At the Perls Gallery, a group 
of large black Stabiles are included with the Mobiles. The 
former are made up of heavy flat sheet metal pieces joined 
together at angles that suggest plastic forms. Among the latter, 
is one caricature of a man in bright red. The example illus- 
trated (Fig. II) suggests a universe of several orbits. The flat 
pieces cause particularly unusual shadows as they move. 


PHILip GUSTON AT THE SIDNEY JANIS GALLERY 
Philip Guston was a representational painter in the forties 
and earlier whose change to abstraction seems so logical that 





Fig. III. PxHitip Guston. Fable, 1956/7. 65 x 76 in. 
Collection Washington University, St. Louis. 


Courtesy Sidney Fanis Gallery. 





it is worthwhile contemplating. Guston had evolved a distinct 
personal style by the forties that can be characterised as ex- 
pressionistic. Subject matter was important and in his com- 
positions figures were simplified and flattened in a way that 
reflected synthetic cubism, but the sombre mood of his work 
had none of the decorative qualities of cubism. At his best, 
Guston evoked the pains of childhood. The frustration and 
helplessness of the young is expressed poignantly through 
elongated flattened figures that people a world of chaos painted 
in soft colours which heighten the effects. Guston seems to 
be even more provocative in his completely non-representational 
work. Heavy brush strokes suggest forms that express emotion. 
In comparison to the earlier work, the pictures in the exhibition 
at the Janis Gallery have a new freedom and spaciousness. The 
canvases are often tremendous in size with large areas of bright 
colour applied with strong textures. Spontaneity is an im- 
portant factor in these works that are among the most striking 
on the New York scene. ‘‘Fable” (Fig. III) defies a literary 
summation but nonetheless evokes a feeling that the dark areas 
are inter-related like figures in a fable. 


PETER BLUME EXHIBITS AT DURLACHER BROTHERS 


Peter Blume’s output is limited since he often spends several 
years on a painting and each exhibition at Durlacher Brothers 
is an event of importance. He is a craftsman of ability, and one 
of the finest representational painters exhibiting in New York. 
A few years ago Blume showed the fruits of a trip around the 
world that included drawings of many exotic areas. In this 
year’s show he returns to Italy for his inspiration, bringing to 
mind his famous work at The Museum of Modern Art, The 
Eternal City, a comment in surrealist terms on Rome under 
Mussolini. Here again Blume’s fascination with Rome is evi- 
dent in the haunting vital scene he created (Fig. IV). On top 
of a watery catacomb lined with open tombs filled with skeletons, 
a pyramid of fragments of columns in the centre, is a slum 
scene in which Renaissance structures throb with contemporary 
life. At almost every window are women, old and young, 
some with children, looking up from the endless tedium of 
keeping house and laundering to observe their men-folk in the 
mysterious conflicts that make up their toil. The shirts are a 
colourful pastel note in an otherwise gloomy scene. The space 
is complicated by the intricate over-lapping of buildings so that 
the confines of the square are hard to define. There is a quality 
of a dream in the composition that makes one associate this with 
some surrealist efforts, but the objects are sufficiently meaning- 
ful not to require a programme of symbolism to understand 
this work. Blume’s position is important in American painting, 
and he represents a tendency that cannot be ignored. 


Fig. IV. PETER BLUME. 
Passage to Etna. 
78 x 39 in. 


Durlacher Brothers. 
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PHILIBERT DE L’ORME 


By JOAN EVANS 


Philibert de |'Orme, by Anthony Blunt. 


151 pp. text, 67 pp. of plates, 37 text figures. 


HERE are a whole series of books to be written on how 

the Renaissance came to the different countries of Europe ; 
how the emigrant artists from Italy brought with them not only 
their smattering of the authentic language of Rome, but also 
their own provincial dialect ; and how each country accepted 
the gift in a different way, at a different pace, and for different 
uses. 

Sir Anthony Blunt’s excellent book on Philibert de Orme 
is a long and well documented chapter in the story of how the 
Renaissance came to France ; a story which he has told more 
fully if on a smaller scale in his Pelican volume on French Art 
and Architecture from 1500 to 1700. He finds Philibert de 
l’Orme’s to have been the most inventive mind at work on the 
French architecture of the XVIth century ; and endeavours, in 
spite of the destruction of much of 
his most important work (except part 
of the Castle of Anet) to reconstruct 
the story of his @uvre and so of his 
own maturing and of the development 
of classical architecture in France. 

Philibert de Orme was a man 
trained in the extremely skilful build- 
ing techniques of the late Middle 
Ages, endowed with the profound 
sense of structure which a mastery of 
such techniques implied. He was a 
man of slightly pretentious learning 
who thought he could meet the 
humanists of the Court of France on 
their own ground. As a consequence 
he, more than most non-Italian archi- 
tects, saw the classical style in 
architecture whole, and did not 
imagine that he could create a Renais- 
sance building by clapping a few 
classical medallions or an ornamental 
frieze derived from some Veronese en- 
graving on to a mediaeval core. 

De Orme came from Lyons, the 
city where Italy seems nearest to 
France, of a family of whom many were 
masons, and spent at least three years 
in Rome after 1533, among the 
humanists that gathered round Car- 
dinal Jean du Bellay. Not least of 
them was Francois Rabelais, who seems 
to have been influenced by him in his 
design for the Abbaye de Théléme of 
which Sir Anthony has made an en- 
gaging reconstruction. At all events 
the two friends seem to have studied the architecture of classical 
Rome together, and even to have included in their researches 
such early mediaeval works as the doors of S. Sabina and the 
columns of the cloisters of St. John Lateran. Later architec- 
ture attracted them less, though de l’Orme studied Bramanté’s 
Tempietto carefully enough to criticise it. 

De l’Orme’s first work on his return to France was a gallery 
added to the H6tel Bullioud at Lyons. It fortunately survives 
to show how extremely French Italy had left him. 

Philibert’s first important work of creation was the chateau 
built in the park of the Benedictine Abbey of Saint-Maur-les- 
Fossés at Paris between 1541 and 1544, and continued after 
1563. He designed it as an Italian villa ; and though its door- 
ways show a hesitant and almost Mannerist grouping of 
disparate elements, the one-storied facades were pilastered and 
the fireplaces triglyphed in a ruthlessly classical style. The 
chateau covered a great deal of ground, with a maximum of 
outside wall, and like many early experiments in classical style 
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must have becn uncommonly cold to live in during a northern 
winter. 

It was under Henri II, who came to the throne in 1547, that 
Philibert de Orme came into his own. He was appointed to 
the charge of all the royal buildings in France but the Louvre, 
and entrusted with the erection of Diane de Poitiers’ chateau 
at Anet, already begun. Of all this work only the West wing 
of Anet—and that much modified—survives. Yet what remains 
gives the measure of de l’Orme’s greatness. The plan (recorded 
in an engraving of Ducerceau’s) was monumental ; the frontis- 
piece of the corps-de-logis was a truly classical rendering of the 
entrance to a castle ; and the entrance for the first time showed 
the calm assurance of a master in the new style. Yet, as Sir 
Anthony points out, the severe Doric Order is the only strictly 
classical feature in the whole structure. 
A faintly comic note is struck by four 
splendid sarcophagi on the roof that 
are in fact chimneys ; and a strongly 
mediaeval one in a circular staircase 
on a squinch. 

The chapel is a domed circle sur- 
rounded by three chapels and an en- 
trance, themselves inscribed within a 
circle broken by angular constructions 
at the corners. The magnificent in- 
terior brings a Roman splendour, in a 
markedly original version, to a build- 
ing that is in fact quite small. 

Hardly anything remains of the 
royal chateaux that Philibert de l’Orme 
built for Henri II, to which the tomb 
of Francis II is perhaps the most 
impressive testimony. It follows the 
Arch of Septimius Severus in general 
plan, in an Ionic Order, here used 
with an unclassical freedom. De 
’Orme’s designs for his own house 
are recorded in engravings. It seems 
to have been very simple, and as much 
Flemish as Italian ; it looks not only 
dignified but also easy to live in, and 
has a reasonable number of undis- 
guised chimneys. 

Philibert de l’?Orme lost much of 
his power and influence on the death 
of his patron Henri II, but leisure 
gave him time to complete the two 
books on architecture by which he is 
now chiefly remembered. They helped 
to establish in France the Italian idea 
of an architect as a man of culture as well as practical 
experience, “sage, docte et expert”—an ideal which still 
survives today. Sir Anthony is particularly interesting on the 
relation of de l’Orme’s “Orders” to those of classical and 
modern Italy, and includes an amazing design for a basilica 
240 feet by 150, covered by a wooden vault, that looks like a 
nightmare prefiguration of the Crystal Palace. 

The most remarkable parts of the book are not susceptible 
of summary ; such things as the detailed study of the plans 
for the Tuileries need long and careful study. He concludes 
his study with the judgment that de l’?Orme did even more to 
create a French classical style than his contemporaries Serlio 
and Lescot, and that his influence endured as late as the Middle 
of the XVIIIth century, since there are still elements derived 
from de l’Orme in the classicism of such architects as Ange- 
Jacques Gabriel. 

The book is well printed and well produced, and the plates 
are excellent. 





THE COMPLETE WRITINGS OF 
WILLIAM ' BLAKE. Edited by 
GEOFFREY KEYNES. Nonesuch Press. 
3 gns. 


This edition is what every reader of 
Blake has long been waiting for. It con- 
tains all the writings with variant readings 
and gives the poetry with numbered lines ; 
it is a small, easily handled volume, ex- 
cellently printed on very thin but strong 
paper and is everywhere so legible (despite 
the immense amount of disparate matter 
it contains) that no reader need be daunted 
by the obscurer and knottier passages of 
Blake’s text. This beautiful but sturdy 
little book, the culmination of Sir Geoffrey 
Keynes’ persevering scholarship, has been 
specially designed by Sir Francis Meynell 
and it is published at a very economic 
price. 

Sir Geoffrey Keynes’ first edition of the 
complete works was published in three 
volumes in 1925 (Nonesuch Press). Al- 
though only accessible to comparatively 
few, these magnificent volumes with their 
wide margins of handmade paper and 
their numerous plates, will long continue 
to be prized. But the latest edition has 
added some new material, a few correc- 
tions, and above all the numbered lines. 
The “Compendious edition” was pub- 
lished in one volume first in 1927 and 
several times subsequently up to 1939 ; 
but it did not have the variant readings, 
and the matter was arranged by groups 
and not chronologically. 

It is certainly wise to have returned to 
the chronological arrangement in the new 
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edition with the exception of the letters, 
which are grouped together at the end. 
As formerly, the notes and references play 
an invaluable part in the skilful editing of 
the writings. For instance, when reading 
Milton it is important to be informed of 
the different editions, with varying num- 
bers of plates, which were made up by 
Blake. Again, after reading “The Tyger” 
or “London” in the Songs, reference to 
the notes will send one to the preparatory 
drafts of these in the Rosetti M.S. This 
new edition reproduces the engraved plates 
of the Gates of Paradise so that this im- 
portant little treatise can be studied here 
intact. Noteworthy additions are the An- 
notations to Bacon’s Essays, and to Boyd’s 
translation of Dante’s Inferno (c. 1800) ; 
also a few letters. 


One point which is not quite clear is the 
numbering of the Prophetic Books by 
plates ; the usual practice seems to be to 
number the first plate with text as “one” 
and to continue in sequence except where 
a whole plate of illustration occurs in the 
prototype edition, when a gap in the 
numbering is allowed. This course, how- 
ever has not been followed in Milton (as it 
was in the 1925 edition) which is a 
slightly confusing anomaly. The only 
thing which can be regretted in this 
edition is that the list of contents does not 
include the individual titles of poems, at 
least those in the Note-book, the Pickering 
M.S., and the letters (where some of 
Blake’s best lie hidden) although an index 
of first lines is given. 


G. W. Dicsy. 


THE CAVE. By Marjorie SISSON. 
With woodcuts by Frank Martin. 
Printed and published by Peter Foster 
and John Peters at the Vine Press, 
Hemingford Grey, Huntingdon. Limit- 
ed to 200 copies. £1 10s., in special 
binding, £4 15s. 

ALTHOUGH hardly in the category of ‘art 

books’, the productions of a private press 

have a claim to be considered as works of 
art in their own right. This is the second 
book from the Vine Press, which was 

started little more than a year ago as a 

spare time venture by an architect and a 

printer, with a hand press set up in the 

stables. It is, however, a highly professional! 
piece of work, happily free from any taint 
of the arty-crafty, which can hold its own 
in quality with the books from the well- 
known private presses before the war. 

The story is a charming contemporary 

fable, and Frank Martin’s woodcuts exact- 

ly catch the spirit of the text. 
W. R. JEUDWINE. 


COMPARISONS IN ART. By FERN 
Rusk SHAPLEY and JOHN SHAPLEY. 
Phaidon. 2ls. 


Tuts book, although it is based entirely 
on the collection in the National Gallery 
of Art in Washington, makes an interesting 
approach to art appreciation of universal 
application. Brief introductory essays on 
Religious Art, Mythology and Allegory, 
Portraiture, Genre, Still Life, and Land- 
scape, are followed by 160 examples, 
often most revealingly paired, and all 
accompanied by long expository foot- 
notes. Often a painting will be placed 
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opposite a piece of relevant sculpture or 
other work of art; always the two will 
complement each other. It all makes for 
an intriguing introduction, and simplicity 
is the keynote. 

It would be good to have this idea 
worked out in respect of the treasures of 
our own National Gallery or other fore- 
most collections, but although this is 
based on the American National Gallery 
the method can easily be applied in any 
gallery, once it is grasped. Apart from 
this exercise in art appreciation and its 
value as an initiation, the book contains 
smallish but clear reproductions of nearly 
two hundred of the treasures at Washing- 
ton. 

Horace SHIPP. 


FROM RENOIR TO _ PICASSO: 
ARTISTS I HAVE KNOWN. By 
Michel Georges-Michel. Victor Gol- 
lancz. 21s. 


There are only two really useful ways 
of discussing modern painters, either one 
examines their work from a purely tech- 
nical standpoint—the actual machinery of 
their operations, or else one unearths as 
much vivid and_ revealing anecdotal 
material as one can. Highflown aesthetic 
sorties into outer space when dealing with 
established old masters are usually pretty 
turgid and glum, when applied to contem- 
porary or near-contemporary artists, they 
are intolerable. 

It was with pleasurable anticipation 
therefore that I opened Monsieur Michel’s 
book which frankly proclaims itself gossip. 
Today’s gossip, after all, may well be 
tomorrow’s history. There are some very 
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good moments too; Renoir’s unaffected 
relish for the lovely wife of the local baker 
who had recently posed for him: “She 
had a bottom so beautiful that the whole 
town would have liked to dance round 
it!” I liked very much, also, the descrip- 
tion of Modigliani’s first meeting with 
Utrillo—they first exchanged overcoats as 
a mark of mutual admiration, then one 
named the other the world’s greatest 
painter—‘‘No, you are the world’s great- 
est painter”, came the denial; then—“I 
forbid you to contradict me” 

“T forbid you to forbid me.” 

“If you say that again, Ill hit you!” 

“The world’s greatest—” 

They made up after the fight in a nearby 
bistro. They disposed of several bottles 
of wine and fraternally exchanged coats 
again a number of times. On leaving the 
premises “You’re the world’s greatest 
painter, aren’t you?”—‘“No, you are”. 
The fighting began again, the participants 
ending up in the gutter where they fell 
fast asleep. When they woke up next 
morning they found they had been robbed. 
Not all the anecdotes are quite of this 
quality, but it is, nevertheless, a book to 
be enjoyed by those who know their way 
about the ateliers of the last sixty years 
or so. 


Some of the purpler passages are, to 
say the least, regrettable. Describing 
Picasso in action during the creation of 
his Guernica he writes “His black eyes 


dilate; his nostrils distend; his legs 
tremble. He gathers himself to rush upon 
his work. But, no, he only caresses it. 


Then he flies into a rage. He rubs out 
what he has first done ; destroys it. . 


It is a mating of animals and a spiritual 
love ; it is a carnage and the tenderest 
embrace. It is almost as if, in his ardour, 
he breaks the back of his beloved, while 
she drinks from his lips an intoxicating 
wine, a wine of life, of reality and of 
transfiguration.” It is almost incredible 
that stuff like this gets seriously printed 
in the middle of the twentieth century. 
Happily the lapses are not frequent in this 
otherwise fascinating book. The author’s 
line drawings are frequently good but it 
would perhaps have been a good idea to 
have had, in addition, photographic snap- 
shots where possible to accompany what 
are, in effect, the biographical snapshots 
which form the text. 
A. KENNETH SNOWMAN. 


CONTEMPORARY CHURCH ART. 
By ANTON HENZE and THEODOR 
FILHAUT. Edited by Maurice Lavanoux. 
Sheed & Ward, 1956, 35s. 

It is difficult for a reviewer who spent his 

boyhood’s Sundays attending a medieval 

village church and his manhood’s Sabbaths 
as a lay-clerk in the stalls of an exquisite 
fifteenth-century collegiate church, to 
assess this book without prejudice. To 
one too, who is unashamedly insular, it is 
even more difficult to understand the mind 
behind some of the work described as 

‘contemporary,’ for all the examples are 

from France, Germany and Switzerland. 

It saddens one to find mellow stone re- 

placed by soulless concrete, and to en- 

counter metal work which reminds one of 

a dentist’s surgery, and that in buildings 

which—in the main—do not size up to 

the traditionalist’s idea of the ‘House of 

God.’ Yet we were not wholly depressed, 
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for there was some sort of towering 
magnificence in the reconstruction of St. 
Englebert’s in the Ruhr, and something 
starkly arresting in the architecture of St. 
Anthony’s, Munster. Of the fittings a 
few of the fonts were fine—especially per- 
haps that of St. Michael’s, Hirzbrunnen— 
but the sacred vessels were less pleasing, 
though some of the chalices were not 
without merit. The stained-glass seemed 
to be mostly of the ‘abstract’ order—that 
strange art which discards anatomy and 
abhors beauty, and as a traditionalist we 
found no pleasure in it. The oil painting 
of St. Christopher shews the saint carrying 
the Christ Child through a most placid 
stream. We would advise the artist to 
at least know the legend before he tries 
to picture it; he would then be aware 
that the waters that the saint essayed were 
so stormy that he could hardly make the 
passage at all! All we were able to say 
when we saw this amusing treatment, was 
‘Shades of Voragine preserve us’! The 
sculpture we found clever, though all of it 
was stark beyond belief. In short there 
was little which seemed to make a real 
contribution to that ‘beauty of Holiness’ 
we have always associated with church art. 
This may be a view jaundiced by age, 
but we were brought up in the belief that 
the function of art in sacred buildings was 
to either teach or beautify. Far too much 
pictured in this volume does neither, al- 
though we have no quarrel with the book 
as a book; it is beautifully produced in 
every respect, and its publishers are to be 
congratulated ; neither is it dear consid- 
ering the mass of material it contains. 


H. T. Kirsy. 


A DICTIONARY OF ABSTRACT 
PAINTING. With a History of Ab- 
stract Painting by Michel Seuphor. 
Translated from the French by Lionel 
Izod, John Montague, and Francis 
Scarfe. Methuen, 42s. 


THIS is a translation of the book which 
appeared in French at the beginning of 
last year. It is not, and does not claim 
to be, complete in the sense that every 
abstract painter from 1910 to the present 
day is recorded, but all of importance are 
here, and a serious attempt is made to 
evaluate their work. Each entry gives the 
biographical facts, followed by a varying 
amount of criticism. M. Seuphor’s own 
comments are lucid and concise, but when 
he quotes the painters themselves, as he 
does fairly often, we get a good deal of 
stuff about ‘black lyricism,’ ‘the spirituality 
of the vertical,’ and so on, which is bound 
to be picked out by those who like to 
believe that all abstract painting is 
nonsense. It is perhaps more to the point 
that subjective writing about any kind of 
painting often comes very close to non- 
sense, and painters should beware of trying 
to explain themselves unless they are expert 
in the use of words. The pictures are 
there to be looked at, not written about ; 
and although it is not difficult to find 
passages in the text that sound pretentious 
or silly, the many small illustrations in 
colour are evidence of an extraordinary 
variety and inventiveness. 

M. Seuphor’s long introductory essay 
gives a clear account of the abstract 
movement, especially of its first thirty 
years. Coming to the present time, the 
various tendencies and strands of influence 
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are as yet too close and too complex, the 
practitioners too numerous to be satisfac- 
torily unravelled, and it is admitted that 
‘some errors of assessment are bound to 
occur.” One can, indeed, be certain that 
many painters whose position now seems 
assured will be differently valued in the 
future ; but whatever the extent of this 
revaluation, there is no evading the point 
made by M. Seuphor at the beginning of 
his essay: . . . in matters of art the 
spirit of the age has firmly lodged itself 
in abstraction. This is so much the case 
that we now automatically approach and 
interpret all works of art, whether ancient 
or modern, according to abstract data and 
principles.’ And this alone is a good 
reason for paying more than casual 
attention to this book, whatever one’s 
personal feelings about abstract painting. 


W. R. JEUDWINE. 


THE ABBY ALDRICH ROCKEFELLER 
FOLK ART COLLECTION. By 
NINA FLETCHER LITTLE. Distributed 
by Hutchinson of London. 


This handsome catalogue of the Abby 
Aldrich Rockefeller Folk Art Collection 
at Colonial Williamsburg is an extremely 
interesting volume. It is informative and 
the 165 colour plates convey a vivid im- 
pression of the range and quality of 
American folk art. 

The fact that until well into this cen- 
tury parts of America were still in what 
can best be described as a frontier state 
and many areas, even on the Atlantic 
seaboard, were still untouched by indus- 
trial civilization has meant that genuine 
folk art has flourished up to the present 
day. There are over 400 objects in the 
Abby Aldrich Rockefeller Folk Art Col- 
lection and on turning over the pages of 
this book one realizes what a lively and 
often witty commentary upon the past 
such a collection can give. 

America’s contributions to the major arts 
have been modest. But this collection not 
only illustrates the rustic side to American 
life during the last century, but reminds 
us of the verve and vigour that play such 
a prominent part in the American 
character. An attitude and a social en- 
vironment, that in the major arts have 
been responsible on one hand for the 
gauche and on the other for the stilted 
and the pompous, have where folk art 
is concerned led to the charming. A 
number of the objects illustrated are also 
thoroughly amusing. An instance of this 
is the figure of a woman, believed to be of 
Pennsylvania German origin and dating 
from circa 1875, which when viewed from 
the front has a full-length formal skirt, 
but which when seen from behind displays 
white-stockinged legs with red garters. 

Inevitably the most interesting part of 
the collection is that devoted to pictures. 
They range from comparatively well 
known things, such as “The Peaceable 
Kingdom” by Edward Hicks, to anony- 
mous works that are not even competent. 
But in an age in which pasticheurs such 
as Annigoni are fashionable they are 
enormously refreshing. Apart from their 
great documentary value, and they tell us 
much about a wide range of subjects, they 
have a directness that makes the work of 
most of the so-called ‘naif’ painters of 
today appear stilted and insufferably dull. 


TERENCE MULLALY. 
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FORTHCOMING SALES 


The following are among the more interesting sales to be held 
during April. 

Curisties. April 14th. Oriental Ceramics, Hardstones, and Works 
of Art, including a circular shallow bowl bearing the XVIth century 
Chia-Ching six character mark within a double circle. April 15th. 
Objects of Art and Vertu and Miniatures, including a portrait of 
Major-General Sir Barry Close by John Smart, 1794, with other 
examples by Smart, Engleheart, Plimer, George Chinnery, Downman 
and Edridge. April 21st. English and Continental Porcelain, in- 
cluding a fine pair of Chelsea figures known in the 1765 catalogue 
as the Gardener and Companion, a Longton Hall figure of a boy, 
two early Meissen flying fox pattern dishes, an amusing Meissen 
two-handled cup and saucer painted probably by J. F. Metsch, and 
a teapot painted with Turkish figures. April 22nd. Oriental ‘Jades 
and Carvings, including a model of a recumbent buffalo with a boy 
on his back, a pale green jade circular bowl and cover modelled with 
cylindrical fluting, and a good cross section of figures of deities and 
animals, also an important series of ivory figures of sages and a 
finely carved ivory alter set. April 23rd. English Silver, including 
an extremely rare Charles I plain oblong casket on claw and ball feet 
of 1641, a George I plain circular bowl by Lamerie’s master Pierre 
Platel, and a Charles II tankard by Charles Shelley, 1680. April 24th. 
Important English and Continental Furniture, including a Louis XVI 
ebony commode stamped J. P. Severne with ormolu mounts of un- 
usual quality, a pair of Louis XV marquetry encoignures, the doors 
inlaid with an architectural trompe l'oeil design and bordered with 
chains of ormolu, a Louis XIV marquetry cabinet inlaid in the 
Italian style with mother o'pearl on a tortoiseshell ground, an im- 
portant English Regency mahogany pedestal writing desk with fine 
bronze mounts, an important black lacquer commode in the French 
taste of about 1765 with mounts similar to those on a piece at Ragley 
(see D.E.F. Vol. II, Figs. 13 and 14), a number of other fine English 
pieces, and a particularly fine Louis XV cartel clock by Causard, the 


ormolu case stamped St. Germain. May 2nd. Pictures by Old 
Masters, including a St. Jerome by Hendrik Terbruggen. 

SOTHEBY'S. April 3rd. English and Continental Silver and Plate, 
including a William III bleeding bowl by Robert Cooper, 1698, a 
set of three Queen Anne casters by Patrick Murrary, Edinburgh, 1704, 
a George III tea urn, 1768, and examples of Scandinavian, Russian 
and German silver. April 11th. Continental Ceramics, Oriental 
Carpets, Tapestries and English and Continental Furniture, including 
a XVIth century Flemish tapestry, a XVIIth century Dutch marquetry 
cabinet, a William and Mary parquetry upright secretaire, and a set 
of twelve Sheraton dining chairs. April 15th. Fine English Pottery 
and Porcelain, including a fine collection of apothecary’s vessels, a 
rare Lambeth delft jug, c. 1630, a fine Jacobite saltglaze punch-pot, a 
Worcester cauliflower tureen, a pair of Longton Hall sauceboats, a leaf 
dish, and a very rare lettuce tureen, cover and stand, a small collec- 
tion of Chelsea toys, a mazarin blue Chelsea ecuelle painted with 
Watteau figures, and a rare Chelsea figure of a young Turk. 
April 18th. Textiles, Tapestries, Oriental Carpets, English Clocks, 
and Fine English Furniture, including a fine XVIIth century Brussels 
tapestry woven with a scene from “The Hunt of the Calydonian 
Boar’, a fine Louis XIV Beauvais panel from the Grotesque series 
by Philippe Behagle, a rare three-month long-case clock by Froman- 
teel, an important silver-gilt table clock and a bracket clock by Daniel 
Quare, a month long-case clock by Tompion, a Queen Anne walnut 
bureau-cabinet and other good XVIIIth century furniture. April 22nd. 
English and Continental Glass, and French Paperweights. 
April 24th. Fine English and Continental Silver and Plate, including 
a silver-gilt ewer by David Willaume, 1700, a George I Scottish 
tankard, by Robert Luke, Glasgow, c. 1720, a George II Scottish 
bullet teapot, and a fine pair of George II soup tureens and covers by 
Chas. Kandler, c. 1735. April 28th. Old Master and Modern En- 
gravings and Etchings. April 30th. and following day. The Valuable 
Collection of Coins chiefly of Alexander the Great, his successors in 
North-West India, and of the Seleucid Kings of Syria, formed by 
the late Major General H. L. Haughton, May Ist. Fine Portrait 
Miniatures, Gold Boxes, Objects of Vertu. 








Specialist in Antique 
TAPESTRIES EMBROIDERIES 
SILK BROCADES VELVETS 

NEEDLEWORK 
PERIOD FURNITURE, 


E. B. SOUHAMI PORCELAIN, GLASS, PICTURES, 


6c, PRINCES ARCADE, PICCADILLY, Etc. 


TRADE SPECIALLY INVITED 
LONDON, S.W.1 12. Prinee Albert Street, Brighton, I 
Regent 7196 


Telephone : BRIGHTON 25619 


Stewart Acton & Sons 
(BRIGHTON) LTD. 


(Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 


Genuine Antiques 






































Register of London Picture Dealers 


Gallery 


APPLEBY BROTHERS 
27 WILLIAM IV STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


M. BERNARD 

21 RYDER STREET, S.W.| 
ALFRED BROD, LTD. 

36 SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. | 
DRIAN GALLERY 

7 PORCHESTER PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, W.2 PADdington 9473 


NORBERT FISCHMAN GALLERY 
26 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.| 


FORES LTD. 
123 NEW BOND STREET, W.| 


FROST & REED, LTD. 
41 NEW BOND STREET, W.| 


Specialities 





Paintings of all Schools—Speciality, Large Pictures 
The Finest Paintings and Drawings of all Schools 
Fine Paintings by the XVIlth Century Dutch Masters 

Modern Masters 


Old Masters 


Old and Modern 
Sporting Paintings, Drawings and Prints 


Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 


Old Engravings and Modern Colour Prints 
(Continued on page | 50) 


MAYfair 5319 
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Register of London Picture Dealers — continued 
Gallery Specialities 





WILLIAM HALLSBOROUGH LTD. 


Old Masters 
20 PICCADILLY ARCADE, S.W.| 
THE HANOVER GALLERY Paintings and Sculpture by European Masters 
32a ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.| of the XXth Century 
ARTHUR JEFFRESS (PICTURES) XIXth and XXth Century Paintings of Fantasy 
28 DAVIES STREET, W.| and Sentiment 


E. & G. KAPLAN LTD. 
6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1. WHltehall 8665 


PAUL LARSEN 
43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.| 


THE LEFEVRE GALLERY 
30 BRUTON STREET, W.| 


LEGGATT BROS. 
30 ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W.| 


LEGER GALLERIES Old Masters of the English and Continental Schools, XIVth to 
13 OLD BOND STREET, W.| XIXth Centuries, and Early English Water-colours 


G. M. LOTINGA LTD. 
57 NEW BOND STREET, W. | 


Old and Modern Masters 


Fine Paintings by Old Masters of all Schools 


XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 


English Paintings of the XVIllth and XIXth Centuries 


Old and Modern Masters 


JOHN MANNING Old and Modern Drawings of 

8 BURY STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1 TRAfalgar 2606 the English and Continental Schools 
MARLBOROUGH FINE ART LTD. Finest Old Masters 

17-18 OLD BOND STREET, W.| HYDe Park 6195 French Impressionists and Contemporary Artists 


NEW VISION CENTRE GALLERY 
4 SEYMOUR PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, W. | 


O'HANA GALLERY 
13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. | 


OLD MASTERS GALLERIES (WENGRAF) LTD. 
21 DAVIES STREET, W. 


THE PARKER GALLERY Marine, Military, Sporting and Topographical Paintings and 
2 ALBEMARLE STREET, W.| Prints ; Old Maps, Ship Models, Weapons and Curios 


THE PULITZER GALLERY 
5 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W.8 — WEStern 2647 


GALERIE PIERRE MONTAL maAYfair 2496 
14 SOUTH MOLTON STREET, LONDON, W. | 


REDFERN GALLERY 
20 CORK STREET, BURLINGTON GARDENS, W. | 


ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO French Paintings & Drawings of the XIXth & XXth Centuries 
19 CORK STREET, W.1 Old Masters and Contemporary Art 


EUGENE SLATTER 
30 OLD BOND STREET, W.| 


Contemporary Paintings and Sculptures 
French Masters of the XIXth and XXth Centuries 


Early Italian, Flemish and Spanish Schools 


Fine Paintings by Old Masters 
Paintings and Drawings of the XIXth and XXth Century 


Contemporary English and French Paintings 


Dutch and Flemish Masters 


EDWARD SPEELMAN LTD. siaiiiieiitaia 
EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, W.! HYDe Park 0657 
ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS Old and Modern Pictures of International Value for 
31 BRUTON STREET, W.1 Private Collectors and Public Galleries 
WILDENSTEIN & CO., LTD. Paintings, Drawings, Sculpture 
147 NEW BOND STREET, W.! by the Finest Masters 





Printed in Great Britain for the Proprietors and Publishers, APOLLO MAGAZINE, LIMITED, 10 Vigo Street, Regent Street, London, W.1, England, 
by BLETCHLEY PRINTERS LTp., Central Gardens, Bletchley, Bucks. 
Entered as Second Class Matter, May 28, 1928, at the Post Office at New York, N.Y. 
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A GEORGE III TEA & COFFEE SERVICE, 1801-3, 
by Daniel Pontifex. Weight: 67 oz. 


and 
A GEORGE III TRAY, 1808, 
by Robert Garrard. Length: 18 in. Weight: 61 oz. 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, READING, BERKSHIRE 


Established 1790 Telephone 3724 
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REDFERN GALLERY 


20 Cork Street, Burlington Gardens, 
London, W.1 
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The Veil of Veronica BERNARD BUFFET 


THE CHRISTIAN VISION 


GRAHAM SUTHERLAND 
JACOB EPSTEIN 
EDWARD BURRA 
F. AVRAY WILSON 
STANLEY SPENCER 


JOHN PIPER 
BRYAN KNEALE 
SIDNEY NOLAN 
CERI RICHARDS 
CECIL MICHAELIS 


MATTHEW SMITH 
GEOFFREY CLARKE 
ROY DE MAISTRE 
TRISTRAM HILLIER 
GERALD BROCKHURST 










BUFFET 
JAWLENSKY 


CHAGALL 
BERNARD 


ROUAULT 
PICABIA 





April Ist — 26th, 1958 
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